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AN ARTISTIC MYSTERY. 


By ARMIGER BARCZINSKY. 


AD Mr. Wrex been a rich man, the world of Art would, as- 
suredly, have known him as one of its premier patrons. His 
devotion to Art was a religion, his love of the beautiful in Art partook 
of worship ; and though his friends, when speaking of him, shrugged 
their shoulders and referred to this passion as a fad and a hobby, 
they nevertheless credited him with a certain critical perception in 
matters pertaining to it. After all, they would argue, it was a small 
matter to have to defer to the opinion of such an inoffensive person 
on so trivial a subject as pictures !—knowing, as they did, that all the 
special knowledge he assumed was worthless from a commercial point 
of view. 

For Mr. Wrex was an amateur in the true sense of the word, his 
funds being insufficient to allow him to do much else than admire. 
Not that he had any inclination to trade on his skill in judgment. 
He would have scorned to prostitute his connoisseurship to such 
mean ends. He deemed it too sacred a qualification for that. No ; 
had circumstances permitted, his ambition would have been to make 
a famous collection of the works of the Old Masters, to have devoted 
his life to that end, and then left the collection to ‘the nation.” 
That was his dream. Most men are contented with the prospect of 
benefiting an individual—often more so with the prospect than the 
deed ; but in “the nation ” Mr. Wrex saw a collective unit which he 
in fancy made his debtor and in fancy heard its “ still, small voice of 
gratitude.” 
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But Mr. Wrex was not rich, as anyone visiting his little cottage 
could tell at a glance. Nor would the stranger, judging by the 
specimens of pictures and cheap statuary that decked Mr. Wrex’s 
parlour, have deemed him the man of taste he really was. Only 
those intimate with him knew how deeply—and, as they sometimes 
thought, unpleasantly—he was versed in artistic lore. Knew of the 
small but select library bearing on Art, which he possessed ; of the 
piles of picture-catalogues that filled the cottage ; of the hours he 
spent in galleries and in pottering about the musty shops of small 
dealers. Some few of them, who occasionally had perforce to listen 
when their learned friend grew discoursive on his favourite theme, 
knew of these things. But the stranger would have set Mr. Wrex 
down merely as the owner of a number of stained tawdry prints, and 
grimy, worthless canvases ; little knowing that often among these was 
to be found a rarity ; soiled, perhaps, but of some value none the 
less. 

But so it was. The prints were, some of them, the work of 
famous hands ; some of the oils, original trifles by pupils of old 
artists, evincing to Mr. Wrex traces of the master-hand. The owner 
had a history of each and a surpassing love for all collectively. 

Mr. Wrex was a quiet little man, neither young nor old ; but his 
hair was grey and his habits those of sober years. Ever since he 
could remember he had lived on a diminutive legacy inherited from 
a departed aunt. In his youth he had worked and striven to create ; 
but whether from want of ability or the proper instruction, the noble 
thoughts that had filled him never appeared on canvas. When 
the truth dawned on him that he lacked the necessary qualifications 
to make a great name, he quietly put palette and brushes aside, gave 
up painting and turned for consolation to the study and admiration 
of the genius of other men. Sooner than he expected, his want of 
success as a painter and the grief it had occasioned him were for- 
gotten in this delightful study. The contemplation of the famous 
works of the masters made him lose all regret for the non-existence 
of any small talent in himself. 

He haunted the Art galleries and the sale rooms, and was 2 
prominent figure wherever painters and connoisseurs gathered. In 
time he was known and respected by buyers and sellers alike for his 
clear and just perception of all that is best in Art; in short, he became 
distinguished as the possessor of that rare quality, a valuable and 
unprejudiced criticism. 

But if Mr. Wrex made a valuation, or passed a judgment, or ren- 
dered anybody some similar service, he did so without payment. 
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The pleasure such things afforded him was sufficient return. Yet, 
many an unconsidered trifle, such as a small picture of merit but 
lacking a name to give it value, was forced on him by those who felt 
under an obligation to him. These helped to swell his “collection,” 
though none of them, however choice, were permitted to oust from 
its place of honour on his parlour wall the one gem he had acquired 
by his own nice discernment, and paid for out of his own pocket. 
This was a female head , painted on wood with extreme delicacy and 
finish. The moment Mr. Wrex had caught sight of it in the dark 
recess of a small dealer’s den, he knew he had alighted on a veritable 
antique, nothing less than one of El Divino Morales’ Saints! At 
gteat inconvenience he had, there and then, purchased it for twenty- 
five shillings and carried his treasure home. Bydint of perseverance 
and care in the cleaning, he restored some of its pristine brilliancy 
of hue and execution to the picture, in one of whose corners the 
traces of the artist’s signature were now visible. 

The pride Mr. Wrex took in exhibiting this work to his friends, 
now that its authenticity was established, can with difficulty be 
expressed. No collection, to his knowledge, even possessed a copy of 
it. It was absolutely unique, one of the few specimens of El Divino’s 
work out of Spain. But the praise accorded it by his neighbours 
Mr. Wrex felt to be strained. They lacked that nice appreciation 
which only the educated in Art possess, the enthusiasm of the amateur, 
the homage of the student to the master, which he himself felt, and 
which he would have exacted from a spectator. Only Miss Malyon 
among all his friends would, he knew, appreciate the picture as it 
deserved, comprehend its beauties and linger over them with tender 
reverence. 

Miss Malyon was an artist without a name. In other words, 
the letters which composed it had never yet been affixed to her 
canvases. Indeed, the better her productions the more necessary 
for them to go nameless into the market. For Miss Malyon’s forte 
lay in making accurate copies of the Old Masters, and she was 
retained by a firm of dealers to do nothing else. Mr. Wrex had first 
met her in a public gallery, where she, in common with other 
students, was at work. He had remarked the accuracy of a reduced 
copy of Titian’s “‘ Flora” on which she wasengaged, complimented her 
on her talent, and so drifted into conversation. Miss Malyon was no 
longer young ; she had long been a working member of the human 
hive, and accordingly felt no painful shyness in exchanging artistic 
amenities with a stranger. The freemasonry of her craft, moreover, 
permitted such civilities, and, for the rest, Mr. Wrex was a staid and 
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sober-speaking person whom any woman might have acknowledged 
without hesitation. They met constantly, each regarding the other 
with respect which, as they became better acquainted, ripened into 
admiration. Between them they represented the theory and practice 
of Art, and a truly platonic friendship ensued. 

So, in due course, Miss Malyon was taken to see the Menten, 
and the cup of Mr. Wrex’s happiness was filled when, after many 
minutes spent in silent admiration, Miss Malyon expressed her 
opinion. 

“Tt is truly great!” she cried. 

Poor Mr. Wrex felt his eyes moistening. At last due reverence 
was paid to Art and artist both. He felt his heart suddenly warm to 
the slight figure whose uplifted grave grey eyes rested with rapture on 
the image of the saint. 

* It is the lost St. Cecilia,” he murmured. “ Painted by El Divino 
when he was in Italy with Raphael.” 

“Yes, surely, it is a Morales,” said Miss Malyon. “Oh, Mr 
Wrex, it must be priceless.” 

*‘T shall not sell it,” said Mr. Wrex, with decision. 

After that they fell to discussing its perfections. For a time Mr. 
Wrex discoursed learnedly on the tone and texture of his gem. But 
in spite of himself his eyes began to wander from the pictured face 
to that of the living one beside him, and Mr. Wrex, for the first time 
in his life, forgot the technicalities of Art in the contemplation of 
Nature’s handiwork. 

When, at length, he parted from Miss Malyon he somehow felt 
his admiration of the painting absorbed in something else which he 
could not exactly define. Only this he knew : no one had ever before 
listened to him with the charming attention displayed by Miss 
Malyon ; that he had a hundred things still to say to her, and that 
he must see her again shortly. Very soon he did again see her, 
nearly every day, in fact, each meeting convincing him more and 
more of her sweetness and her worth, until middle-aged Mr. Wrex 
gave up his love of Art for the art of Love, and regretted not his 
change of sentiment. 

Before many months Miss Malyon became Mrs. Wrex, and the 
little cottage held a greater treasure even than that of El Divino 
Morales. 

Mr. Wrex had always been a contented man ; he held the con- 
viction that those who possess what we covet are not a jot more happy 
than ourselves ; and he refrained from chasing disappointment by 
thinking more of what he had and less of what he desired. 
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But now he had nothing more to desire; his happiness was com- 
plete. Marion Wrex was a woman blessed with qualities of the mind 
and heart such as most men look for in their wives, and such as few 
men find ; qualities which Mr. Wrex himself was not deficient in, 
and which were accordingly most apparent in one so dear to him as 
Marion. Moreover, the very nature of his wife’s calling was an 
additional virtue in his eyes, for Virtue and Art were synonymous 
terms to Mr. Wrex. No pair ever enjoyed truer felicity than these 
mature lovers, whose passion was no transient blaze to pass away in 
smoke, but a steady and enduring devotion likely to last their 
lives. 

Of worldly cares they had none. Mr. Wrex’s annuity and his 
wife’s earnings proved ample for their modest wants ; and for more 
than a year they pursued the even tenor of their way, wrapped up 
in each other and in Art. There came a time, however, when acon- 
tingency, which these simple people had not foreseen, brought home 
to them the startling truth that wrinkled Care ever keeps his watch on 
too much happiness. Marion could no longer go to her work at the 
galleries, and, owing to the impossibility of following her occupation 
at home, was perforce idle. Yet neither was dismayed by the tem- 
porary reduction in their income occasioned thereby, while the ap- 
proaching advent of a little stranger afforded a touch of joy before 
which troubles of the hour grew dim. 

In course of time a baby face cheered the father with the com- 
forting assurance that soon his Marion would be herself again ; and 
he beat away the fears that had beset him when he gazed upon the 
store of savings which, of late, had diminished day by day. A week 
or two hence, he said to himself, Marion would be sitting before her 
canvas and he beside her, as of yore. 

But this was not to be. Week upon week dragged its weary 
length along bringing back neither health nor strength to Marion. 
Poor Mr. Wrex waited and watched by her bedside, praying for the 
hour when she should shake off the cruel hand of sickness, wonder- 
ing—with a touch of unconscious fretfulness—why the child, a little 
girl, should thrive so well while her mother suffered. And yet the 
weeks rolled on and his prayers for Marion remained unanswered. 
It seemed as if she were fated to become a confirmed invalid. 

Soon the savings were all gone, and money was wanted badly to 
defray the many expenses, which, in spite of every care, augmented 
daily. ‘These were anxious moments for Mr. Wrex, who, for once, 
ardently longed for riches wherewith to buy back his beloved Marion’s 
fast waning health. Anxious and more terrible they grew until, at 
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last, in debt and at the bitter end of his resources, he wearily strove 
to look the miserable future in the face. 

As long as he was able he concealed the host of doubts and fears 
that beset him from his wife. But Marion’s eyes ere long noted the 
trouble that oppressed him, and he, poor man, unable to disguise the 
unhappy truth, with dim eyes and trembling lips told her the sad 
story of his need. His fears were all for her. She knew that, 
though he abstained from dwelling on her condition, and, once his 
mind unburdened, tried indeed to make light of it, cheering her 
with hope for the future, which, though he knew it not, bore the 
accent of depression with which he was so deeply tinged. 

Marion’s thin white hand sought his. He clasped and kissed it 
softly. 

“You must sell the picture, dear. When I am better I will 
paint a copy of it,” she whispered. 

“ What !—sell the Morales ?” 

She nodded sorrowfully. ‘‘ There is nothing else, dear, is there ?” 

“No—there is nothing else.” 

“You are not angry with me, John ?” 

“ Angry? Ah,no, dearone! But—the Morales! Yet you are 
right, it must be so. I will sell it.” 

“Tt is an original,” she continued, after a pause. “There is no 
doubt of that?” 

‘Doubt? No, surely there is no doubt.” 

“Do you know,” said Marion slowly, her voice weak and low 
from continued illness, “do you know, dear, that since baby was 
born, a fancy has come to me that somewhere, I do not know where, 
I have seen a duplicate of it. The thought first came to me as I lay, 
half dreaming, one evening. Perhaps it is only fancy, yet a 

She ceased speaking, and a fresh and horrible dread seized upon 
Mr. Wrex. If there were anything in Marion’s fancy, if she had 
really seen a duplicate of the Morales, then might it not be only a 
copy after all, a paltry imitation which would no more fetch a sum 
such as he required than would one of the many counterparts of 
noted pictures such as Marion produced for her employers. Were 
this so, and Suspicion’s doubting tongue kept repeating that it was, 
all prospect of relief was gone, the door of Hope was closed. 

The poor man sought his gem, took it down from the wall and 
scanned it narrowly. Had his judgment erred—was it counterfeit 
after all? He could not bear to dwell upon the possibility of such 
a thing. With nervous fingers he detached it from the frame, 
wrapped it in paper, and, with it under his arm, hurried out. 
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Despite his feverish haste, it took him more than an hour to 
reach his destination. With beating heart he rang the bell of the 
keeper’s door at the National Gallery. He knew the official, and 
would submit the picture to his judgment. Then, if his fears were 
not confirmed, if it were adjudged authentic, he knew where he should 
find a ready buyer. 

Mr. Wrex, as he waited, looked up and down at the cold grey 
walls of the building ; the inspection of its gloomy facade and heavy 
proportions tending to increase the dismal state of mind that oppressed 
him. Presently the heavy door swung back. He was admitted and 
conducted to a room, half office, half gallery, in which the keeper 
attended to his duties. Around him were pictures—on the walls, 
the chairs and the floor ; framed and unframed ; in packing cases 
and ready for packing. Facing him was a Turner, a small sun- 
lit scene that seemed to have caught a glint of light in its trans- 
parent middle distance, and kept it there to glorify the genius of the 
painter. He saw nothing ; only stared into space while he waited. 
A footstep at the door made him start. He turned and confronted 
the keeper. 

“Well, Mr. Wrex,” said the official, Mr. Pomfret by name, “it is 
a long time since we have seen you here. What can we do for you?” 

Without answering, Mr. Wrex drew his picture from its cover, 
placed it against a chair and stepped back. 

“ Hallo ! what have you there?” exclaimed the other, advancing. 

“You tell me,” said Mr. Wrex hoarsely. 

Mr. Pomfret gave him a quick and questioning look, then walked 
to a packing case at the further end of the room, took from it a 
picture and placed it by the side of the one Mr. Wrex had brought. 
To an ordinary observer they were identical ; so like, that each might 
have been a reflection of the other. Both were panels; of the same 
size, the same colouring ; seemingly painted by the same hand. Yet 
there was a trifling difference, an indefinable something that, to a 
trained eye, was sufficient to indicate which of the two was the 
original ; a difference so slight, however, that nothing short of com- 
parison would have revealed it. Silently the keeper watched his 
visitor, who, with haggard face and clenched hands, stood breathing 
hard and painfully, looking from one to the other. 

“Yours is a very good copy,” said Mr. Pomfret presently. 

“Copy !” whispered the poor man. 

“Well, yes, I’m afraid so, Mr. Wrex. You see it cannot well be 
the original, which has been lying here for a couple of years at least ” 

“A couple of years—here !” repeated Mr. Wrex weakly. 
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“Yes, it is altogether a remarkable incident,” continued Mr. 
Pomfret. ‘ Not long ago I found a case which seems to have lain in 
an out-of-the-way corner and to have escaped the notice of every- 
body for the last two years. Among the canvases it contained was 
this, which I have satisfied myself is a Morales; an early work 
painted in Italy, and probably meant for St.-Cecilia. I have not yet 
notified its discovery to the authorities.” 

Mr. Wrex listened, but he heard not. Within him another voice 
than the keeper’s was speaking. A cruel, despondent voice ; a voice 
that breathed despair and hopelessness, a voice of sickness and 
sorrow and want. “Go away !” it cried. “Go back to your unhappy 
home, to your suffering wife, and tell her the bitter truth that will 
make her wan cheek whiter still. Tell her the dull and desolate 
story that shall rob her of her lingering taste for life. Picture to her 
the destitute present, the dreary future, full of anxiety and weariness, 
and the struggle for existence which is before you both. Go, and 
cease to strive against Fate—it is a hopeless task.” 

**Water—a little water !’” moaned the unhappy man, tottering to 
a seat. 

The keeper, a humane person, and respecting his humble 
acquaintance, whose evident, though secret, trouble he sympathised 
with, hastened out. Returning quickly, he held a glass to the 
sufferer’s lips and did his best to cheer him. But Mr. Wrex refused 
to be comforted. With deep dejection imprinted on his face, he 
rose, and without heeding the other’s kindly-meant attempt to learn 
and soothe his troubles, prepared to go. Mr. Pomfret, far from 
showing any annoyance at this want of confidence, assisted Mr. 
Wrex, wrapped his picture in its paper covering and walked with him 
from the room. As he passed into the street, Mr. Wrex, who, in 
spite of his own grief, appreciated the official’s kindness and 
forbearance, tried to frame some few words of thanks, but an 
inarticulate murmur only came from his lips ; his mind was in a state 
of chaos, and the power to speak his thoughts inert. 

Mr. Pomfret, with a pitying look, watched him move listlessly 
away. He shook his head doubtfully as he closed the door, and 
then went back to his office much exercised in mind concerning his 
visitor and his strange behaviour, 

In the meantime Mr. Wrex wandered aimlessly on. His mind, 
a prey to conflicting emotions, on one point only served him. 
Money he must have—money for his beloved Marion. Unless he 
returned to her with some, her fate was sealed. And, now, what 
chance had he of finding any? The picture, on the sale of which 
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he had centred all his hopes, was worthless: the one treasure he 
believed himself possessed of had proved to be a delusion ; a copy, 
which, if put up to auction, might fetch a handful of silver, but no 
more! Yet, what was it made him tremble anew, caused his 
breath to come short and quick and his blood to course violently 
through his veins ? 

“Why not?” he whispered to himself. “Why not? I was 
mistaken, duped—and others? Is my judgment worse than theirs ? 
May not another think as I did—and buy? It is no crime to be 
mistaken—man is not infallible! Why should I hesitate, then—I, 
who am in such sore need? No! I dare not—will not. Oh! dear 
wife, for your sake only must I do it !” 

He hurried on, his sudden resolve to offer the picture for sale 
as an authentic production of Morales growing stronger as he went ; 
his conscience, by the straits of circumstances, becoming gradually 
regulated to the action he premeditated. 

He was in Bond Street now. Threading his way swiftly through 
the crowd, he kept on until he reached a small shop, in whose 
window one or two good pictures were exhibited. At the door he 
hesitated, turned, his courage failing him ; but the next moment, 
struggling to stifle the wayward beating of his heart, pushed open the 
door and walked in. 

Half-way down a well-draped and soft-carpeted ante-room, 
through whose double doors a well-lighted gallery beyond was 
visible, stood two gentlemen, One the proprietor, a tall, clean- 
shaven man ; the other his customer, a nobleman, well known by 
sight to Mr. Wrex as the owner of a celebrated collection, and a 
generous patron of the Arts. They were engaged in animated 
conversation before a canvas, and did not perceive the new comer 
‘ for a few moments. 

“TI dare say you are right,” the amateur wassaying. “Still, I do 
not care to purchase it solely on my own judgment. If you have no 
objection, Mr. Calmar, I will bring a friend to look at it.” 

“ By all means, my lord,” returned Mr. Calmar, who, though one 
of the most eminent connoisseurs in Europe, would nevertheless 
listen to a customer’s doubts with perfect good temper. “ By all 
means: it is worth looking at. Ah, Mr. Wrex,” he continued, as he 
caught sight of the latter, “you are come at an opportune moment. 
His lordship and I will both be glad of your opinion. Step this way 
a moment.” 

Mr. Wrex bowed, and, hat in hand, advanced towards them. 

“Tf I am not mistaken,” he said humbly, after looking at the 
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picture for a moment, “it is by Cornelius Vroom, and a very fine 
specimen.” 

* Quite right,” said Mr. Calmar smiling. Then, turning to the 
other, “Mr. Wrex is seldom wrong, my lord. He is well and 
favourably known in artistic circles.” 

“So I have heard,” said his lordship pleasantly. ‘And as 
regards the picture, his decision satisfies me. I will take it at the 
price you named, Mr. Calmar.” 

“Tt shall be sent off at once, your lordship,” returned the dealer. 
“ But I fancy Mr. Wrex has something with him which we should 
like to see. Is it not so, Mr. Wrex?” 

*T think so—possibly,” replied Mr. Wrex, in tones which he 
strove to keep steady, while his trembling fingers produced the panel 
and held it towards them. 

They bent forward to inspect it, Mr. Wrex meanwhile anxiously 
watching their faces. 

‘* Eh—what is this?” asked Mr. Calmar, with much interest. 
“Where did you get this ?” 

“T bought it—more than a year ago,” replied Mr. Wrex, his 
voice proclaiming the emotion he felt. 

** Do you know what it is?” asked the other, looking up sharply. 

** It is a fine work, whatever it may be,” interrupted his lordship, 
who seemed to have caught some of the dealer’s excitement. ‘What 
is it?” 

“A Morales! An El Divino Morales! I am certain—positive. 
One look proclaims it. You cannot doubt what I say?” Mr. 
Wrex ended in a shrill, discordant voice ; his face was haggard, and 
on his brow there stood large beads of moisture. But neither of the 
others noticed the strangeness of his manner ; their attention was 
riveted on the picture. 

*“No, no; there is no doubt,” said Mr. Calmar quickly. “No 
doubt. It isa Morales. What else could it be? And you wish to 
sell it, Mr. Wrex?” 

“Yes—it is of no use to me,” was the hurried reply. “I cannot 
keep such a picture, so I brought it to you, knowing you would like 
the first offer.” 

“‘ What is the price you ask ?” demanded his lordship. 

“TI do not know; I have not thought of the price,” said Mr. 
Wrex, dropping his eyes. ‘ What is it worth, Mr. Calmar ?” 

The latter pondered for a few moments. 

I will give you six hundred pounds for it, Mr. Wrex,” he said 
eagerly. 
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“ Come, we will say eight,” added his lordship, seeing Mr. Wrex 
hesitate. ‘Mr. Calmar shall give you eight hundred for it, and I 
will relieve him of it at a reasonable advance. What do you say?” 

“T am satisfied,” said Mr. Wrex, with a slight quaver in his voice. 
“ Take it.” 

He turned away ; and was it a prayer of thanksgiving, or a low 
cry for pardon, that left his lips? Not even he himself could tell. 
Half an hour later, dazed and agitated, he left the shop in Bond 
Street, his pocket heavy with Mr. Calmar’s gold. 

“ Philosophy,” says Rochefoucauld, “triumphs easily over past and 
over future evils ; but present evils triumph over philosophy.” 

Never did phrase more aptly apply than this, to the case of Mr. 
Wrex. During his journey home he did nothing but frame excuses 
for the doubtful action of which he had been guilty. For a time he 
had no more difficulty in finding such than he had in justifying him- 
self when the temptation to act first presented itself. And though 
strong as was the plea of a sick and suffering wife, which his con- 
science set up in self-defence, there came a moment when he felt it 
but an unsatisfactory exculpation for his fault. Then, truly, this same 
philosophy, though a good horse in the stable, proved to Mr. Wrex 
but a sorry steed on a journey. 

He drove away the stings of conscience, however, by the time 
he rejoined Marion, who, listening to the welcome news her hus- 
band brought, was, for the first time for many weeks, roused into 
animation by its enlivening narration. Whether, indeed, owing to 
her husband’s success and the consequent ease and comfort his 
money provided, or that she had reached a turning-point in her 
malady, Marion began to mend in health. Her progress towards 
convalescence was rapid and sustained. At the end of a week she 
was able to leave her bed. Time did the rest, and Marion speedily 
was herself again. With health came contentment once more. Soon 
the past with all its sad memories faded from their minds. Grief 
had had its day, and was forgotten. 

When a little later Marion resumed her occupation at the 
galleries, Mr. Wrex found a new duty to perform. Instead of accom- 
panying her as hitherto, it often happened that of his own desire he 
stayed at home in company with his little girl Marion was not 
averse to this arrangement, for, mother-like, she was glad to know 
that a watchful eye was there to control the nurse, if necessary. 

As for the child, she throve and grew strong and comely, and 
was a source of constant happiness to Mr. Wrex. With her he 
found it easy to put away those many troublous ethical doubts 
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that, in spite of himself, at times would vex his mind. That one 
questionable act of his only did not cease to give him pause ; 
but even that, as he looked back to it, in time lost much of 
its disquieting keenness. He convinced himself that he had, after 
all, practised no deception. The picture must all along have 
been genuine, and Mr. Pomfret mistaken. So, at least, said his 
conscience, dulled by the placid monotony of his existence. It 
was with innocent surprise then, that one afternoon, being at home, 
he received a visit from no less a person than Mr. Pomfret. 
There was a stern look in the keeper’s face, and an angry glitter 
in his eye. But Mr. Wrex noticed not these things, only received 
him with marks of deep pleasure and respect. 

“This is, indeed, an honour, sir,” he said, bowing his visitor to 
a chair. “May I ask to what fortunate cause it is owing?” 

“So you pretend to be innocent of the reason, Mr. Wrex?” 
said Mr. Pomfret sourly. 

“Indeed, sir, I cannot guess why you should come so far to 
see so humble a person as myself. I am sorry Mrs. Wrex is not 
at home to share my pleasure.” 

“T have to deal with you only—and I am glad I find you 
alone,” continued the other. 

The cold tone and severe manner of the speaker were such 
that Mr. Wrex, wondering, waited to hear more before responding. 

“T have come to speak to you about the picture you brought 
me some months ago,” said Mr. Pomfret. ‘‘ You have not forgotten 
the occasion, I suppose ?” 

“No,” faltered Mr. Wrex uneasily. 

“That being the case, be good enough to cast your eye over 
this paragraph.” He drew a newspaper from his pocket and, 
indicating certain matter, handed it to Mr. Wrex. The latter took 
it, and this is what he read: 

“It is rumoured that Lord —— intends presenting the 
whole of his valuable collection of famous pictures to the nation. 
It contains many gems by the Old Masters, besides some of the 
best-known paintings by modern English and foreign artists. Among 
the more venerable is a small panel by Morales, of whose works 
so few are now extant. This picture, though small—representing 
but the head of St. Cecilia—only lately came into his lordship’s 
possession, and is said to be of unusual value. It is a curious 
fact that the National Gallery already contains what appears to be 
a duplicate of this panel, though, according to the authorities there, 
and others skilled in the niceties of Art, theirs is the original, and 
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his lordship’s only a copy. On the other hand, Mr. Calmar, the 
eminent dealer and connoisseur, through whose hands the St. Cecilia 
passed, emphatically declares it to be genuine. Much discussion is, 
accordingly, likely to ensue, and much interest to be evinced when 
the time for comparison arrives, as it surely will, when his lordship’s 
pictures are handed over to the keeper of the National Gallery. 
Howbeit, the gift is a princely one, and——” 

There was no need toread more. Mr. Wrex let the paper drop 
on his knee, and lifted an ashen countenance to Mr. Pomfret. His 
imposture was discovered, then! Nemesis-like, the keeper had 
come to warn him of it. Poor Mr. Wrex began to ponder on his 
position. In the first place, his fair name would, in a few days, have 
left him ; in future he would be known as a cheat and scorned of 
honest men. Perhaps Mr. Calmar might not recognise the sale of 
the picture, might insist on its return and demand his money 
back, and then what would become of him? Mr. Pomfret’s eyes 
seemed to read him like a book, he could not meet their glance, and 
his head fell upon his breast. It was a shameful and a miserable 
moment for Mr. Wrex. 

“ You are ashamed of what you have done,” said Mr. Pomfret at 
length. “ But that does not lessen the meanness of the trick. Now, 
what excuse have you to offer?” 

“My wife was ill—dying, and money was wanted—wanted 
badly,” murmured Mr. Wrex, without looking up. 

“ And so,” returned Mr. Pomfret, in cutting tones, “and so, with 
your plot fully hatched, you came to me and stole a valuable picture, 
leaving your own worthless copy in its place!” 

“JT! Indeed no! I am not so guilty as that!” cried Mr. 
Wrex, starting up. 

“What! you deny having rung the changes while I was absent 
from the room? ” 

“ T changed nothing—I—oh! you cannot mean what you say?” 

“T do mean it and I know it. That was your scheme ; and I, 
believing your simulated distress, pitying you—fool that I was !—let 
you carry it out.” 

“But—you yourself packed up my picture, gave it me with your 
own hands !” 

“ Well,” snarled the other, “what then? Had you not pee 
to that end, knowing well that, once safely off with the real Morales, 
I could do nothing?—that if I wished to retain my post, my lips 
would have to be sealed on what had passed—that I had no choice 
but to blame my own stupidity? If I admit my carelessness now, 
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I must resign. You know that well enough ; knew it all along, you 
scoundrel, and so felt safe.” 

“ Believe me—believe me, it is not so,” cried Mr. Wrex. 
“Though if, by accident, it has come to pass as you say, I will make 
amends, explain the unfortunate mistake, and clear you.” 

* Ah, no, you will not,” was the scowling response. “If you 
attempt to do anything of the sort, I will deny every word you say, 
deny that you ever came to me at all. Do you think,” he went on 
fiercely, “that I will allow you to tell how I was tricked, befooled 
—lI, whose reputation stands so high? Do you think I will permit 
you to makea laughing-stock of me, and to cause my dismissal ? 
No, indeed, I am here to tell you that, if you so much as breathe a 
word to drag my name into this wretched matter, I will find means 
to prosecute you for fraud. As surely as I stand here, I will make 
you rue it! That is what I have come to tell you, and that is all I 
have to say.” 

He rose, took up his hat, and, without another word, walked out 
of the house. 

Mr. Wrex sat dumfounded, perplexed beyond measure by this 
new result his one indiscretion had occasioned. Mr. Pomfret’s 
charge frightened him, it was so much more serious than any his own 
conscience had suggested. Yet that charge, he knew, would never 
be preferred against him so long as he was silent. Stillborn it had 
reached him, and in the breast of him who made it would it silently 
remain. Verily, his lips were sealed now ; let what discussion might 
ensue concerning the merits of the rival pictures, he must not, for 
the sake of another, divulge their histories. 

What was the truth concerning them, however? Which of the 
two was really the original? Had he erred, had his artistic acumen 
failed him in estimating the merit of his own picture ; or was Mr. 
Pomfret mistaken? Surely it was unlikely that Mr. Calmar should 
be wrong !—unless, indeed, he had really left the National Gallery 
with that other St. Cecilia! Had he really done so? Was it 
possible such a thing should have taken place and he not know it? 
Who could tell, now? The whole matter seemed shrouded in 
mystery—a mystery that Mr. Wrex, for one, could not solve. 

“Tis a strange and heavy secret,” he thought. “But I must 
keep it—even from Marion.” 

Mr. Wrex saw nothing more of Mr. Pomfret, nor did he receive 
any unpleasant message from Mr. Calmar anent the Morales, so that 
the future brought no fresh trouble to his door, and the secret accord- 
ingly became less of a burden than it might otherwise have been. 
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When, later, Lord ——’s collection found a home in the gallery 
of the nation, his much discussed Morales drew less attention than 
might have been expected. All worthy of admiration as it was, it stood 
alone ; and those who sought to make a comparison between it and 
that other of which rumour had spoken were disappointed. Forno 
other was ever seen. St. Cecilia’s counterpart disappeared entirely. 
None knew ought of it, and few inquired ; and those few soon forgot 
its very existence. 

Two there were, however, who did not forget ; two, each of whom 
shared in the mystery surrounding it, each knowing something, but 
not all. And these two did not seek to make their knowledge 
greater. 

Marion’s promise to make a copy of the picture which, for her 
sake, her husband had parted with, was not forgotten. So it befel 
one day that, having some little time at her disposal, she set her 
easel up beside the St. Cecilia and commenced to work. While she 
was so engaged, it happened that Mr. Pomfret strolled into the room. 
Pausing now and again to watch a student, he at last found himself 
close to Marion, glanced at her canvas, then at her ; and, knowing 
who she was, frightened her with an angry look before he turned on 
his heel. When in course of time she carried her finished copy 
home, and, with a loving look, gave it to her husband, she told him 
of the keeper’s strange behaviour and asked him the meaning 
of it. 

But Mr. Wrex shook his head and was silent, only thanked her 
quietly and turned away. And ever after it grieved Marion to notice 
that John Wrex showed less interest than formerly in the works of the 
Old Masters, that he refused to go wherever they might be exhibited 
and, lastly, that the mention of El Divino Morales seemed to give 
him pain. 
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THE AFRICAN PYGMIES. 


OT the least interesting of the discoveries made by Mr. Stanley 

on his latest expedition is that of the Wambatti—the dwarf 

tribe living between the Upper Aruhwimi and the Nepoko. It has 
long been a well-known fact that the Pygmies of Homer, Herodotus, 
and Ktesias—those of whom Pliny speaks as “ dwelling among the 
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marshes where the Nile rises” !'—are something more than mere 
mythical beings ; and almost every exploration of any importance 
1 Hist, Nat., V1. 35. 
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undertaken of late years has thrown fresh light on the existence of 
a primitive African race, of whom the Wambatti, Akkas, Obongo, 
Watwa, and Bushmen are, in all probability, scattered fragments. 

A glance at the accompanying rough map will show how numerous 
are the tribes—usually designated dwarfs or pygmies—whose marked 
resemblance to each other, and marked difference from the people 
among whom they are scattered, are recognised facts. The physical 
characteristics in which, broadly speaking, they all agree, are their 
small stature, their light yellow or reddish-brown colour, and the 
peculiar character of the hair, which is woolly, but, instead of being, 
as in the negro, evenly distributed over the scalp, grows in small 
tufts—“ cheveux plantés en pinceaux de brosse,” as Emin Pasha puts it 
in speaking of the Akkas.'. This appearance, according to Professor 
Virchow, is not due to the fact that the hair grows on some spots and 
not on others, but to a peculiarity in the texture of the hair itself, 
which causes it to roll naturally into closely-curled spiral locks, leaving 
the intervening pieces of scalp bare. Be this as it may, this growth 
is the surest and most permanent characteristic of the Pygmy, or, as 
some prefer to call them, the Hottentot-Bushman race.? 

The name of dwarfs, applied by some to these people, has been 
objected to as implying deformity or arrested growth, and therefore 
conveying a wrong impression. Nothing of the kind can be said of 
the African Pygmies, who, though of short stature, are well-shaped 
people of perfectly normal formation. It is true that the Hottentots 
and Bushmen show certain strange anatomical peculiarities; but these 
may be said to be more or less accidental, being, in part at least, the 
result of special and unfavourable conditions of life. 

The Pygmies are nomadic in their habits,* and neither keep 

1 Transactions of the Berlin Anthropological Society for 1886. 

2 Professor Flower, however, thinks that differences between the Akkas and 
Bushmen are so radical as to preclude the possibility of regarding them as members 
of the same race. He lays special stress on the yellow complexion and ‘‘ peculiar 
oblong form of the skull,” which is especially distinguished from that of the Akkas 
by the absence of prognathism; also on the ‘‘ special anatomical characters ” 
alluded to later on. But it seems to be the case that modern research tends to 
show that environment and conditions of life, &c., may act far more quickly in the 
production of racial peculiarities than was formerly supposed. There are instances, 
é.g., on record of the children of white, or at most tawny parents, born in a hot, 
damp locality (to which the latter had migrated from a dry one) being positively 
black. The Bushmen have been isolated to such a degree from their more 
northern congeners, and the struggle for existence has been in their case so 
severe, that they may well have developed striking differences. It should be 
noted that their habitat is dry, while that of the Akkas is extremely hot and damp. 

8 Les Akkas ne forment point un peuple compact ; il n’y a pas un pays aux 
Akkas ; comme les volées des oiseaux, ils sont un peu partout.—Zmin Pasha, 
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cattle nor till the ground, but live by hunting and snaring wild 
animals and birds, or, under the most unfavourable circumstances, 
on wild fruits, roots, and berries. Their weapons are always bows 
and arrows, the latter usually poisoned—the resource of the weak. 
They have no fixed abode, and, if they build shelters at all, only 
construct rude huts of branches. They have no government, nor do 
they form regular communities; they usually wander about, like our 
gypsies, in hordes composed of a few families each. This, however, 
depends on the nature of the country—in the parched deserts of the 
south they are not even united to this extent. Sometimes they are 
to a certain extent dependent on more powerful tribes, who afford 
them protection in return for certain services. Their notions of the 
Unseen, when they have any, would appear to be of the very crudest. 
Their languages seem to be distinct from others, related among 
themselves, and very peculiar. This is a point to which I shall 
revert later on. 

Leaving aside the classical writers,' the earliest reference to the 
Pygmies occurs in the narrative of Andrew Battell,? who spent three 
years in the kingdom of Loango during the first decade of the 
seventeenth century. He says: 


To the north-east of Mani Kesock are a kind of little people called Matimbas, 
which are no bigger than Boyes of twelve yeares olde, but verie thicke, and live 
onely upon fleshe, which they kill in the woods with their Bowes and Darts. They 
pay tribute to Mani Kesock, and bring all their Elephants’ teeth and tayles to 
him. They will not enter into any of the Marombos’ houses, nor will suffer any 
to come where they dwell. And if by chance any Marombo, or people of Loango 
passe where they dwell, then they will forsake that place and go to another. The 
Women carry Bow and Arrowes as well as the men. And one of these will walk 
in the Woods alone, and kill the Pongo with their poysoned Arrowes. 


The Flemish geographer Dapper, writing in the seventeenth 
century, refers to the Pygmies in the following passage : 

Before the King’s cloth sit some Dwarfs, with their backs towards him ; 
Pigmies indeed in stature, but with heads of a prodigious bigness ; for.the more 
exact deforming whereof they wear the skin of some Beast tied round about them. 
The Blacks say there is a Wilderness where reside none but men ofsuch astature, 
who shoot those Gigantick Creatures, the Elephants. The common name of these 
dwarfs is Bakke-Bakke ; but they are also called Mimo’s.* 


' An excellent summary of what is said by these, and also of modern discoveries 
up to 1871, is given in an article, ‘*‘ Ueber Zwergvélker in Africa” (to which I 
have been greatly indebted in the preparation of this paper), in Petermann’s 
Mittheilungen for that year. 

2 Purchas, Vol. I1., p. 983. 

% <* Description of the Kingdom of Lovango, or the Countrey of the Bramas in 
Nether Ethiopia.” (Africa: Collected and translated from most authentick Authors. 
By John Ogilby, Esq. 1670.) 
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These Bakke-Bakke (whose name reminds us of Akkas, Tikki- 
Tikki, and Wambatti, and possibly Batwa) seem at first sight to 
come under the heading of true dwarfs, or natural malformations ; 
but the disproportioned heads may be an accidental mistake mag- 
nified by report. The other items of the account tally with the 
descriptions of Battell and others—the skins of beasts, worn “ for the 
more exact deforming of the head,” are probably the leopard and 
monkey-skin caps worn among many of the Congo tribes at the 
present day. 

De Commerson, who accompanied Bougainville on his voyage 
round the world, and visited Madagascar in 1771, heard of a small 
race in the interior of that island, called Kimos or Quimos, and 
actually saw one woman—a slave in the household of the Governor of 
the French settlement, the Comte de Modave. De Modave collected 
all the information he could about the Quimos from native chiefs, but 
never succeeded in reaching the valleys where they were said to live, 
or meeting with any, except the slave-woman before mentioned, who 
may or may not have been a typical specimen. Ellis and other mis- 
sionaries, in later times, heard of these people under the name of 
Vazimba, but never appear to have seen them; and it may be doubted 
whether any of them exist at the present day. The native state- 
ments preserved by De Commerson and De Modave would, if true, 
show the Quimos to have been in some respects physiologically 
different to the rest of mankind ; but these statements—and rightly 
so, in the absence of further evidence—are treated by both gentlemen 
with extreme caution. For the rest, the description of the Comte de 
Modave’s Quimo slave might very well stand for the portrait of the 
average Bushwoman. 

Captain Boteler, who was on the East Coast of Africa between the 
years 1821 and 1826, heard of a tribe of small people, living in the 
interior, called Waberikimo ; and reports of these seem at different 
times to have reached Zanzibar. The native information on this 
point was somewhat vague ; but from all accounts they would appear 
to be the same as the Doko, of whom Dr. Krapf received a descrip- 
tion in 1840 from a slave of the name of Dilbo, a native of Enarea. 
The Doko were said to live in the Galla country ; they were small in 
stature, and of a dark olive colour. They lived on fruits, roots, 
mice, and wild honey, and were unacquainted with the use of fire. 
They had neither weapons, houses, nor temples, nor even, like the 
Gallas, sacred trees. Yet they had some notion of a Supreme Being, 
to whom, under the name of Yer, they sometimes addressed prayers, 


“in moments of sadness and terror,” said Dilbo. There is a certain 
PP2 
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pathos in what follows; but we must remember that it was filtered 
through the imagination—perhaps elicited by the leading questions 
—of a kind-hearted German with a touch of poetic mysticism about 
him. “In their prayer they say: ‘Yer, if Thou dost really exist, 
why dost Thou let us be slain? We ask Thee not for food or 
clothing, for we only live on snakes, ants, and mice. Thou hast 
made us, why dost Thou let us be trodden down ?’” 

The Doko had neither chiefs nor laws ; they “ lived in the woods, 
climbing trees for fruit, like monkeys” ; but diseases were unknown 
among them, and they were much liked as slaves in Enarea, being 
docile and obedient. 

Dr. Krapf again heard of the Doko in Ukambani and at Barawa, 
and at the latter place even saw a slave corresponding to Dilbo’s 
description. Father Léon des Avanchers,a French Roman Catholic 
missionary, heard of them from the Somalis in 1858, under the name 
of “Tchin-Tchellé” (which is, being interpreted, “Que/ miracle !”). In 
1864 he saw some of them for himself in the kingdom of Gera (north 
of Kaffa, in Abyssinia), and described them in a letter to M..d’Abbadie, 
published in the Bulletin of the Paris Geographical Society. The 
word Doko may be another form of the Swahili mdogo (= small), 
but this has been disputed. 

Proceeding in geographical rather than in chronological order, we 
come next to the Akkas, with whom Colonel Long’s Tikki-Tikki' would 
seem to be identical. They were first heard of, vaguely, by Petherick, 
in 1854; but the first real announcement of their existence to the 
civilised world was made by Dr. Schweinfurth in 1871. They live in the 
Monbuttu country, which lies south of the Bahr-el-Gazal and west 
of the Equatorial Province of Egypt. Dr. Schweinfurth’s account has 
been ably supplemented by Dr. Felkin and Emin Pasha, the latter of 
whom enjoyed ample opportunities for studying them during the 
twelve years he spent in Central Africa, and, in 1886, communicated 
to the Berlin Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie a very valuable and interesting 
paper on the subject, accompanied by detailed measurements. He 
insists on the distinction between the Akkas and real dwarfs (i.c., 
persons whose growth has been arrested by pathological or other 
causes), of whom he saw several at Mtesa’s court. ‘Tout au con- 
traire, les Akkas sont une race qui n’offrent aucun signe pathologique, 
mais qui, formés 4 point, déprécieraient bien vivement les épithétes de 
‘race déchue,’ de peuplade vouée a l’extinction, dont on a bien voulu 
les gratifier.” They live in bands composed of a few families each, 
putting up the rough shelters of reeds and branches which form their 

? Central Africa. By Col. C. Chaillé-Long. London, 1876. Pp. 263 s¢¢- 
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temporary camp in the woods, near some running stream, and usually 
within reach of a Monbuttu or Momvu village. They are good 
marksmen, and kill even elephants and buffaloes, bartering with the 
villagers the meat they do not require for themselves, in return for 
grain, oil, native beer, and other necessaries. The Monbuttu, more- 
over, obtain from them all the skins and feathers used by them for 
clothing and ornament ; and any chief who should refuse hospitality 
to the Akkas would not only forfeit these supplies, but draw down the 
speedy vengeance of the little people the first time he or any of his tribe 
ventured into the forest alone. The Akkas are cannibals, and make 
no secret of the fact; those personally known to Dr. Schnitzer 
‘savaient parfaitement me dire quelle part du corps humain soit la 
plus savoureuse.”! The average height of some thirty individuals 
measured by the Pasha was 1°36 métre. They are usually of a lighter 
brown than the Monbuttu, but the difference of colouring is rather in 
the fone than in the shade—in other words, the Akkas are of a red- 
brown, the Monbuttu of a ye//ow-brown.? Their hair is black-brown 
or quite black, growing in tufts, as already described, short and 
very woolly, and too scanty to be made into the ornamental coiffures so 
much in vogue among the Africans. There is an abundant growth 
of hair all over the body, and “it cannot be denied that the mouth 
resembles that of certain apes.” This is noteworthy when contrasted 
with Dr. Wolf's remark on the Batwa, “Irgend welche pithecoide 
Merkmale waren nicht vorhanden.” The Monbuttu frequently 
intermarry with the Akkas, and half-breeds are far from uncommon. 
Two Akkas were sent to Italy by Signor Miani, one of whom, we 
believe, is still living at Verona. 

The Wambatti, first made known to the world by Mr. Stanley’s 
narrative, live farther west than the Akkas, from whom they do not 
appear to differ materially—unless it be in the “spiteful and veno- 
mous” disposition evinced by their unprovoked attacks on the expe- 
dition ; whereas the Akkas, though dangerous on provocation, are 
tolerably peaceable when well treated. 

Within the great horseshoe bend of the Congo, and apparently 
ranging over a vast extent of country, dwell the Watwa or Batwa. 
Mr. Stanley first heard of them in 1876, from Rumanika of Kar- 
ragwé, and, later on, at Nyangwé, from Abed bin Jumah, who, in a 

' Thus differing from Winwood Reade’s Fan acquaintance, who assured him 
that, considered as a dish, man was “‘all alike good.” 

2 «*Tandis que les Akkas appartiennent aux peuples négres dont le fond du noir 
est rouge, les Mombouttous montrent un brun ou noir au fond jaune.” This 


appears to contradict the general tenor of what has been said about the Pygmy 
races, but it is probable that no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down as to colour. 
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singularly picturesque and graphic narrative, recounted the tragic 
history of Sheikh Mtagamoyo, the cruel and dauntless—how he 
fitted out a strong caravan for the country of the dwarfs, expecting 
to make his fortune in ivory, and went back poorer than he came.! 
Stanley did not himself come in contact with these Watwa, except 
in the person of a single individual who was brought in by his men 
at Ikondu, on the Upper Congo or Lualaba River.?, He measured 
3 feet 64 inches in height, was “light chocolate” in complexion, and 
carried a bow and poisoned arrows. 

Mr. H. H. Johnston,’ in 1883, saw two slaves among the Bayansi, 
near the Kwa river, who probably belonged to this race. More ex- 
tended observations were made in 1885 by the late Dr. Ludwig 
Wolf, who accompanied Lieutenant Wissmann’s expedition, and 
spent some time in the Kassai region. He says that the Batwa in 
some places live side by side with the Bakuba—in others they 
have settlements. of their own, hidden away in the dense forest. They 
are most numerous about the parallel of 5°S. Each sub-chief of 
the Bakuba has a Batwa village assigned to him, whose inhabitants 
supply him with palm-wine and game. The independent Batwa of 
the forest sometimes offer dried meat in exchange for manioc or maize 
to the Bakuba, at periodical markets held on neutral ground. Dr. 
Wolf experienced some difficulty in obtaining accurate measvrements ; 
but the first series of those he was able to record gave 1°44‘ métre as 
a maximum, and 1°40 m. asa minimum. On a later occasion, he 
found that the heights obtained ranged between 1°30 m. and 1°35 m. 
—which last figure is somewhat less than that given for Stanley’s 
dwarf. 

Dr. Wolf was disposed to think that there is, in this respect, little 
if any difference between the Batwa and the Bushmen. For the 
rest, he says that they were in general tolerably well-formed, “und 
machten durchaus den Eindruck des Normalen.” The skull was 
not markedly prognathous, and no ape-like peculiarities were notice- 
able. They followed no particular custom in the disposal of their 
dead, and were, like other Africans, firm believers in witchcraft.® 

According to Major Wissmann, these Batwa hunt with dogs, and, 
indeed, possess a superior breed of greyhounds. 

Mr. C. S. Latrobe Bateman, in “ Under the Lone Star,” speaks 
of two nomadic tribes—the “ Batwa Bankonko” and the “ Batwa 
Basingi””—the former of whom were the terror of the Bakete, who, 


1 Through the Dark Continent, pp. 390-393. 
* Ibid. pp. 435, 436. % The River Congo, p. 215. 
* About 4 feet 9} inches. 5 Trans. Berlin Anthrop. Soc., 1886. 
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to obtain protection from them, became tributary to the Bakuba. He 
makes no mention, however, of their racial peculiarities. 

The Obongo, discovered by Du Chaillu in 1865, inhabit the 
Ashango country, in the mountains south of the Ogowé. They were 
“ stoutly built, like chimpanzees,” with broad chests and muscular 
limbs ; some of them were not more than 4 feet in height, others 
from 4 feet 2 inches to 4 feet 7 inches. They were “of a dirty 
yellow colour,” with hair growing in tufts ; and lived in the same sort 
of relation to the Ashangos as the Batwa to the Bakuba. A full 
description of their settlement and its little circular huts made of 
branches may be found in Du Chaillu’s “ Ashango-Land.”! 

The same people were seen by Dr. Lenz, when he ascended the 
Okanda (a tributary of the Ogowé) in 1874. He found that they 
were called “ Babongo,” and also “ Vambuta ” (Wambatti ?), though 
their real name appeared to be Bari or Bali. As he did not penetrate 
further than 12° E., he did not reach their actual dwelling-places, 
which were said to be a fortnight’s journey beyond that point, though 
he saw and measured a considerable number of individuals. His 
measurements range between 1°32 and 1°42 metre, and he particularly 
notices the contrast between their round huts and the rectangular 
style of architecture prevailing in the district.? 

Somewhere to the north of these, perhaps, may be placed the 
Kenkob and Betsan, of whom Dr. Koelle, the lezrned author of the 
“ Polyglotta Africana” (1854), heard at Sierra Leone. He obtained 
his information from two liberated slaves, one of whom, a man named 
Yon, was a native of a country called Bayon, supposed to lie about 
5° N. and between 12° and 13° E. This man declared that four 
days’ journey eastward from his home there was a great lake called 
Liba, on whose banks lived the Lufum tribe, “tall, strong, and war- 
like; clad in black monkey-skins, and fighting with spears and 
arrows. Near Lufum,” the account continues, “and also on the 
shores of the Liba, is another people, called Kenkob, only three or 
four feet high, but very stout, and the most excellent marksmen. 
They are peaceful, live on the produce of the chase, and are so 
liberal that if, e.g., one has killed an elephant he would give the 
whole of it away.” 

Another man, whose home was to the north-westward of Bayon, 
gave Dr. Koelle a very similar account of a tribe called “ Betsan,” 
living “on the river Riba,? which comes from Bansa and goes to 


1 Pp. 315 sgqg. 
2 See Petermann’s Mittheilungen for 1877 (p. 108). Also Dr. Lenz’s paper 


in the 7ransactions of the Berlin Geographical Society. 
* Evidently the same as Liba ; as Rufum =Lufum. 
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Bambongo.” These, too, are successful hunters, and are also said to 
make bark cloth for themselves, whereas Du Chaillu’s Obongo wore 
nothing but the cast-off grass cloths of the Ashangos. The Betsan 
sometimes exchange their venison for millet, &c., in the Rufum 
country. “They do not cultivate the ground, but are constantly on 
the move, changing their abode every six or twelve months. ‘Their 
houses can be easily built, taken down, and even carried along 
with them, consisting, as they do, of the bark of a large tree. The 
Betsan hunt monkeys, baboons, wild hogs, deer, elephants, &c.”! 

I can suggest no affinity for the names here given to the Pygmies, 
unless Kenkob contains a possible reminiscence of “ Khoi-Khoi,” 
or “Koi-Koib,” the tribal name used by the Hottentots among 
themselves. It is utterly unlike a Bantu word, and may be a relic 
of the language originally common to all the Pygmy tribes, which 
many of them seem to be losing. Bambongo, on the other hand, 
distinctly suggests Obongo, and may have originated the latter 
name (which, as the variant Babongo shows, seems to be Bantu) 
—the Kenkob adopting it from the district where they had 
sojourned. Or, again, it may be a tribal name, reported to Dr. 
Koelle’s informant as that of a district. 

Turning to South-Western Africa, we find that Major Serpa 
Pinto,? in 1878, met with a tribe called “ Mucassequeres,”: living in 
the forests between the Cubango and Cuando, while the open 
country is occupied by the Ambuellas. These people have “ eyes 
very small and out of the right line, cheek-bones very far apart and 
high, nose flat to the face, and nostrils disproportionately wide.” 
Their hair is crisp and woolly, growing im separate patches, and 
thickest on the top of the head. Unlike the Obongo, they build no 
kind of shelter, but, like them, are skilled in the use of bows and 
arrows, and live on roots, honey, and game. In colour they are “a 
dirty yellow, like the Hottentots, while the Ambuellas are black, 
though of a Caucasian type of feature.” 

Further south, near the borders of the Kalahari Desert, Serpa 
Pinto found a tribe. similar in most respects to the Mucassequeres, 
but deep black, and known by the name of Massaruas. These (who 
are less savage than the Mucassequeres) are probably a tribe of 
Bushmen, very much resembling, if not identical with, the M’Kabba, 
or N’Tchabba, brought by Signor Farini from the Kalahari Desert. 
These last were carefully examined by Professor Virchow, and 
described by him in a paper read before the Berlin Anthropological 
Society, March 20, 1886. 


1 Polyglotta Africana, p. 12. 
? How I Crossed Africa, Voi. I1., pp. 320 s9¢. 
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We have now to notice the section of the Pygmy race with which 
Europeans have come most in contact—the Hottentots and Bush- 
men. The Hottentots (as they are now known to us, their real 
name for themselves being “ Khoi-Khoi”!) represent probably the 
highest development of the race, and differ notably from its other 
members in being a pastoral people. When Van Riebeek landed 
at the Cape, in 1652, they existed in great numbers, roaming the 
country with large herds of cattle. Kafir wars and Dutch “com- 
mandoes,” with other causes, have so far thinned them out that few, 
if any, genuine “Cape Hottentots” now exist, their place being taken 
by the Griquas and other tribes of mixed race. Two cognate 
tribes, the Korannas? and Namaquas, still exist, but in diminished 
numbers. 

That keen observer, Moffat, as long ago as the first decade of 
this century, noticed the distinct and peculiar characteristics of the 
Hottentots, and recognised their racial identity with the Bushmen. 
He speaks of “that nation, which includes Hottentots, Korannas, 
Namaquas, and Bushmen,” and describes them, as a whole, as 
‘*not swarthy or black, but rather of a sallow colour, and in some 
cases so light that a tinge of red in the cheek is perceptible, 
especially among the Bushmen. They are generally smaller in 
stature than their neighbours of the interior ; their visage and form 
very distinct, and in general the top of the head broad and fiat ; 
their faces tapering to the chin, with high cheek-bones, flat nose, 
and large lips.” He further notes that the first three speak 
languages which are mutually intelligible, while that of the Bush- 
men, though cognate, is quite distinct. Writing (after his return to 
England) in 1842, when as yet the Akkas and Batwa were unknown 
to science, he suggests that, “‘ when the sons of Ham entered Africa 
by Egypt, and the Arabians by the Red Sea, the Hottentot progenitors 
took the lead, and gradually advanced, as they were forced forward 
by an increasing population in their rear, until they reached the 
ends of the earth.” He further remarks : “ It may also be easily 
conceived by those acquainted with the emigration of tribes that, 
during their progress to the south, parties remained behind in the 
more sequestered and isolated spots where they had located, while 


! Or Koi-koib (‘‘ men of men ”) according to Dr. Cust. The Kafirs call them 
**Lawi.” ‘* Hottentot” is merely a nickname given by the early Dutch settlers, 
who declared the natives spoke an unintelligible language, consisting only of 
sounds like hot and “ot. 

2 Some ethnologists are inclined to look on the Koranna tribe as a cross 
between Hottentots and Bushmen. 
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the nation moved onward, and research may yet prove that that 
remarkable people originally came from Egypt.” In corroboration 
of this theory, he mentions having heard from a Syrian, who had 
lived in Egypt, of slaves in the Cairo market, brought from a great 
distance in the interior, who spoke a language similar to that of the 
Hottentots, and were not nearly so dark-coloured as negroes in 
general. These must certainly have been Akkas.' 

As for the Bushmen, we have pretty full accounts of them from 
various sources. Moffat has much to say about them—too much to 
quote in full—which may be found in the first and fourth chapters 
of his “ Missionary Labours in South Africa,” and is supplemented 
by Livingstone in the “ Missionary Travels.” 

Mr. Alfred J. Bethell (in a letter to the Standard which appeared 
on April 26, 1889) says that the Bushmen proper are now “ nearly 
if not quite extinct,” the people now so called being outcasts from 
the Matabele, Bamangwato, and other Bantu communities. Mr. A. 
A. Anderson,? however, who extended his journeys far beyond the 
northern limits of the Transvaal, m: frequent mention of them, 
and discriminates four distinct types, noticing especially a very light- 
coloured variety, only found in the Drakensberg Mountains and the 
ranges west of them. There seems to be a tradition of hostility 
between the Bushmen and Hottentots ; and the difference between 
them in pursuits and habits has always been sharply marked ; but 
the fact of their affinity has seldom or never been questioned. 
Moffat distinctly states his belief (supported by the analogy of the 
Balala, or outcast Bechuanas) that they are the descendants of 
Hottentots driven by want and the hostility of stronger neighbours 
into the desert. Generations of perpetual living on the edge of 
starvation have made of them the gauntest and skinniest of shapes— 
seemingly designed by nature to show what human beings can 
endure in that line, and live—and developed in them, in spite, or 
because of their physical weakness and insignificance, a cunning 
and an intimate knowledge of nature that to the savage mind seems 
little short of superhuman. Some of the Kafirs believe that the 
Bushmen can understand the language of the baboons ; and count- 
less instances of their skill in tracking game and finding water are 


* Winwood Reade’s remark (African Sketch Book, Vol. I1., p. 528), written 
in 1873 or earlier, is worth notice. ‘‘ His (Du Chaillu’s) discovery of the Dwarfs 
(who are certainly Bushmen) is an important contribution to the ethnology of 
Africa.”” 

2 Twenty-five Years in a Waggon in South Africa, Vol. 1., pp. 235, 282, &c. ; 
Vol. II., p. 74. 
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on record. They possess a wonderful gift of mimicry, can imitate to 
the life the action of any man or animal, and have a passionate love 
of music. They can evolve from their primitive instruments—the 
“gorah,” with its catgut and quill, or the hollow gourd-shell, with 
strings stretched across it—plaintive melodies of a surprising sweet- 
ness, very different from the hideous “#néamarre of horns and tom- 
toms which delights the heart of the average African. Moreover, 
having a quick ear and a retentive memory, they will pick up-and 
repeat any civilised tune once heard—whether the Chorales of the 
German mission, or the more secular ditty sung by the wandering 
traders. Their poisoned arrows, and their noiseless, furtive ways of 
coming and going, inspire the stronger races with a vague dread of 
them—strengthened, no doubt, by that uncanny something which, 
as Mr. F. Boyle remarks, “makes a Bush-boy resemble a bird the 
more, the more he shows a simian intelligence.” 

We have thus, in a hasty and imperfect manner, surveyed the 
known fragments of the aboriginal African race. We have seen that 
they resemble each other to a great extent in physical conformation 
and in manners and customs; the differences being for the most part due 
(like the extremely poor development and degraded way of life of the 
Bushmen) to differences in habitat and environment. The Hottentot 
and San or Saab (Bushman) languages we have seen to be related, 
though distinct ; and they are radically different from every known 
Bantu tongue. Some have even denied that they are articulate 
speech at all. The peculiarity of the “clicks” has often been in- 
sisted on ;! another distinguishing characteristic is the existence (at 
least in the Hottentot language) of grammatical gender—a feature 
wholly absent from the Bantu tongues. The Bushman language 
is said to be monosyllabic. The Hottentots, however, now mostly 
speak Dutch—or that variety of it to be heard at the Cape—and 
probably both languages are on the way to extinction. It is said 
that “‘a missionary, being invited by the Government to send books 
in the Kora? dialect to be printed, remarked that his experience 
was that it was easier to teach the young to read Dutch, and that the 
old could not learn at all.” 

An examination of the list of Batwa words collected by Dr. Wolf, 
as compared with his Baluba and Bakuba vocabularies, and the 
Congo and Swahili languages, has convinced me that the Batwa, if 


? Some of the Kafir languages possess these clicks, but they have undoubtedly 
been borrowed. 

? Spoken on the Ovange River. 

* Modern Languages of Africa, By R. N. Cust. 
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they have not adopted and modified the speech of their neighbours, 
have at any rate adopted a great many Bantu words into their own. 
The numbers up to ten, for instance, are identical (with slight 
differences of pronunciation) in the Batwa and Baluba languages. 
But as yet the materials for comparison are too scanty for any definite 
statement to be made. The few words elicited from the dwarf met 
by Stanley were, as Mr. Johnston points out, decidedly Bantu ; but 
we need not conclude from this that the Pygmy race consists merely 
of outcast and degenerate Bantus. What more likely than that a 
small and isolated tribe, who, like the Batwa, frequently had friendly 
intercourse with surrounding and more powerful tribes, should, to a 
certain extent, adopt the language of the latter? 

Surveying the Pygmy race as a whole, we find them—shorn of the 
mythical and magical glamour with which distance and mystery had 
invested them—not so very different, after all, from other human 
beings, but still sufficiently interesting. There is a shock of dis- 
illusion in passing from the elves and trolls of a past age—not to 
mention Alberic of the Nibelung’s Hoard—to the worthy but prosaic 
Lapps of the present day; and the “little people” of whom Bwana 
Abed entertained such a vivid and unpleasant recollection were 
doubtless minimised in stature by the retrospective imagination. 
No well-authenticated adult Mtwa, Akka, or Mbatti seems to be much 
less than 4 feet 6 inches; while Dr. Petermann thinks that the 
Pygmies, on the whole, run about a head shorter than the average 
negro. This may be disappointing to those who are ever on the 
look-out for the marvellous—by which they mean the abnormal—but 
the facts as they stand present quite sufficient food for thought to a 
more rational frame of mind. 

I cannot attempt to deal with the origin of the Pygmy race, or 
its relationship to the Andamanese and the Veddahs of Ceylon, who 
are said to have some characteristics in common with them.. But it 
seems clear that they were once spread over a great pari, if not the 
whole, of the continent; that they were broken up and partially exter- 
minated by the advent of the stronger dark races; and that, as a race, 
they are passing away. It is interesting to look at an analogous case 
in Europe. A race of small stature, slight frame, and comparatively 
low type, scarcely, if at all, advanced beyond the hunter stage, occu- 
pied the British Islands and the north-western part of the Continent. 
They were partly massacred or enslaved, partly driven into the 
mountains, by their Celtic conquerors ; and in the lonely recesses of 
the hills and woods—what with their weakness and their strength, 
their cunning and their skill in metals, their music, and their 
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underground dwellings and their strange, uncanny wisdom—a growth 
of legend and poetry sprang up about them, till they were no longer 
known save as elves, gnomes, trolls, or “Good People,” whom one 
dared not name. 

It is somewhat suggestive, as bearing on the question of the 
original immigration into Africa, to note that there was, as late as 
the sixteenth century, a Pygmy tribe living in Arabia, who may well 
have been a detachment left behind when the main body crossed 
the Isthmus of Suez. So far as I am aware, the only authority for 
this fact is Lodovico di Bartema, otherwise known as Ludovicus 
Wertomannus, whose narrative of a visit to Mecca (about 1500) is con- 
tained in Vol. IV. of “ Hakluyt’s Voyages.” This account runsthus : 

In the space of eyght dayes we came to a mountayne which conteyneth in 
circuit ten or twelve myles. This is inhabited with Jewes to the number of fyve 
thousand or thereabout. They are very little of stature, as of the hyght of five 
or sixe spannes, and some muche lesse. They have small voyces like women, and 


of blacke colour, yet some blacker than other. They feede of none other meate 
than goates’ fleshe. They are circumcised, and deny not themselves to be Jewes. 


This last sentence, apparently, contains the evidence for their 
Judaism. It is now well known that the rite in question is 
commonly practised in Africa, and by the Hottentots, among others. 
What has become of these “ Jewes ” does not appear. Probably they 
have gone the way of nearly all the Bushmen. Will the Akkas and 
the rest follow them? Asa race they are doomed to pass away ; 
yet this need not imply—we hope it does not—that they are to be 
massacred, or starved out of existence. It was long believed that 
the Celtic Britons had been utterly exterminated (except in Wales 
and Cornwall) by the Teutonic invaders, whom the older school 
histories taught us to consider as our exclusive ancestors. When the 
existence of the older, dwarfish, Euskarran or Neolithic race was 
discovered, it was at first supposed that they had in like manner 
been made a clean sweep of by the Celts. Recent researches have 
made it probable that this was by no means the case ; indeed, Mr. 
Grant Allen thinks that there is a considerable Euskarran element 
in the English population of to-day. The black-haired aborigines— 
what was left of them—gradually amalgamated with the light-haired 
and blue-eyed Celts ; and these were, in turn, absorbed by the 
English properly so called. And we have seen that the Griquas and 
other mixed races exist in Cape Colony, some, at least, of whom 
have shown themselves capable of being respectable and useful in 
their generation ; and it is at least possible that these mixed races 
may survive, and in time amalgamate with the Bantu. 

A. WERNER. 
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SCHOOLBOYS IN COUNCIL. 


HEN Juvenal made his remark about the amount of veneration 
and respect due to boys, he was probably not thinking of 
boys’ debating societies. Nobody has ever spoken or written of shem 
with genuine enthusiasm. At our great Public Schools these insti- 
tutions sometimes thrive with a good deal of vigour, and the masters 
lend them encouragement, because they are supposed to assist the 
education of ingenuous youth—though oratorical proficiency is never 
mentioned in the “reports” prepared for domestic consumption. 
Young teachers, fresh from the Universities, throw themselves with 
much zeal into the task of interesting boys in social, political and 
historical controversies and getting them to talk thereupon. The 
task is usually immensely difficult, for, if there is one thing more than 
another that your average schoolboy hates, it is the getting on his legs 
and giving his ideas to a critical audience of his fellows. He is sure 
to be mercilessly chaffed afterwards if he ‘‘ makes a fool of himself ”— 
a branch of manufacture which at that period of life is distressingly 
simple. It is so difficult to avoid the usual play-ground epithets, 
and to state your opinion of Oliver Cromwell without calling him 
a “beastly sneak.” 

This and the other difficulty of assuming a correct oratorical 
attitude, free at once from the opposite errors of bumptiousness and 
imbecility, often prevents debating clubs in schools from carrying on 
a more than languid existence. But ofcourse there are shining excep- 
tions. Sometimes there happen to be at a school several boys of 
unusual intelligence, who have heard political subjects hotly discussed 
at home. Youths of this kind make good schoolboy orators. Their 
“views” are generally those of their parents, considerably distorted, 
and announced without any of the qualifications and modifications 
with which they were no doubt accompanied at the family table. 
They find in the School Debating Society just the kind of field 
which they require for the proper exhibition of their talents. They 
dream of perorations in school when they ought to be attending to 
lessons, and get impositions in consequence, and sigh for the time 
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when they will be Prime Ministers and cannot be “kept in” by any- 
body. If there isa superabundance of debating talent floating about 
a school, the ‘‘ foundationets ” or the different “ houses ” sometimes 
take to having talking clubs of their own, which form valuable 
recruiting grounds for the big School Society. 

The genuine records of such a Society happen to have come into the 
hands of the present writer, and he believes that such valuable lessons 
for the statesman may be derived from their perusal that they ought 
to be made public without delay. No apology, he feels sure, need 
be made for calling the attention of the Speaker of the House of 
Commons to the rules and proceedings where disorderly members 
are concerned. It will be seen that the schoolboys were very drastic 
in their treatment of obstruction ; and as obstruction probably took 
the undesirable shape of kicking the shins of an orator under the 
table, stringent measures were certainly needed. Politicians inclined 
to “hedge” are invited to take pattern from the extremely uncom- 
promising sentiments which these boy orators held and never failed 
to utter. If the writer is wrong in surmising that some instruction is 
obtainable from this source, he can hardly be mistaken in suggesting 
that at all events a little amusement may be derived from seeing 
exactly what schoolboys think and how they say it. 

The ages of the “members” of this juvenile parliament ranged 
from seventeen down to fourteen. They were such keen politicians 
that they actually took the trouble to write out the speeches which 
had been delivered on each side during a debate. There seems to 
have been a scramble for who should have the honour of acting as 
the amateur “ Hansard” of the “house.” Ifthe book fell into the 
hands of an ardent young Tory, then the arguments on the Liberal 
side are watered down, and when cheering occurs it is always men- 
tioned that they are “ Radical cheers”; but generally the Liberal 
arguments are met with “oh, oh’s,” and “groans,” in brackets. It 
may be feared that the Liberal boys did exactly the same when they 
had the privilege of chronicling the Conservative speeches. It was 
the time of the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, and political 
feeling ran mountains high. The record of the discussion on that 
one reform occupies sixteen pages of the note-book from which I am 
quoting. Besides which a stormy and protracted debate took place 
on a vote of want of confidence in the Ministry of Mr. Gladstone, 
in the course of which the “gallant exertions of our martyred fore- 
fathers ” are rather vaguely alluded to, and regret is forcibly expressed 
“that a noble and well-educated statesman like Mr. Gladstone should 
have such ideas.” 
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First, as to the Rules, which are printed. The President is a 
sort of responsible autocrat. His “authority is to be unquestioned 
during his term of office,” but at the end of that time he may, in 
common with the other officers of the Society, “be impeached,” and 
if found guilty, “the Society shall decide the penalty to be inflicted.” 
There is an indefiniteness about this mention of the punishment of 
an erring chairman which must have helped very much to keep him 
straight. Some such menace hanging over his head was undoubtedly 
required for an official whose powers are further amplified by Rules 
6 and 8. The former says, “ That in cases the exigencies of which 
the Rules fail to meet, the President decide the course of action to 
be pursued,” and the latter more sweepingly enacts that “the 
President be sole interpreter of the laws.” 

One of the advantages of studying the classical languages is that 
you can now and then bring out Greek words with stunning effect. 
These schoolboys realised this truth and acted upon it. We find 
that members are not to be elected by holding up the hands—that 
would be too insular ; they are to be chosen “by cheirotonia ” (spelt 
in Greek letters). The entrance-fee was the modest sum of one 
shilling, and the funds of the Society could be further increased by 
fines of sixpence levied on absent members, unless they supplied a 
“sufficient excuse” for their absence—the sufficiency or insufficiency 
of the excuse (which had to be written) being determined by the 
President. Apparently it was feared when the Society was started 
that there might be difficulty in inducing members to speak, because 
Rule 16 enacts that “every member be obliged to speak in every 
alternate meeting.” This latter rule is not recommended for imitation 
by either House of the Legislature. A singularly invidious duty was 
cast upon the unfortunate President in deciding if these compulsory 
orations were “sufficient” or not. Finally, here is a regulation 
capable of being followed—in spirit—with much advantage in far 
more pretentious assemblies : “That disorderly members be fined 
sixpence on a first offence, a shilling on a second, and be ejected on 
a third.” 

It was on an October day in the year 1868 that the inaugural 
meeting took place. The discussion, election of officers, and other 
formalities, occupied two hours ; and if any adult critic is disposed to 
think that this is a long time for boys to spend in the uncongenial pro- 
cess of making and listening to speeches, he must be at once informed 
that the “ house” on this occasion discussed three separate subjects, 
each, as Mr. Pickwick observed to Count Smorltork, “ comprising 
a study of no inconsiderable magnitude.” The first matter that 
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engaged the attention of the juvenile forum, after the election of 
“Mr. J. Leslie” as President “by a majority of five,” was one of a 
strictly local interest. Mr. Thornton proposed “that the school 
chapel should be enlarged rather than rebuilt.” This was lost by 
three votes. Then we go on to a topic of a slightly different 
character, but one which all organisers of debating societies know 
full well must sooner or later be faced. ‘Mr. Leslie, ma.” (short 
for “‘ major,”’ to distinguish this youth from a junior brother), “ pro- 
posed, seconded by Mr. Newcoll, that Charles the First was a tyrant.” 
After an “animated debate ” we read how the martyr’s character was 
taken away by the narrow majority of one, and then we proceed to 
what was a burning question of those days, the so-called “ desertion ” 
of Denmark by England in the “late war.” This subject proved so 
exciting that the debate on it had to be adjourned. 

After the first meeting it must have occurred to these oratorical 
schoolboys that their speeches were much too good to be lost, and 
they accordingly took to writing out as much of them as they 
could remember. It is to this cause we owe the priceless advantage 
of being able to read even at this distance of time the remarks which 
Mr. Thornton is supposed to have addressed to the “house” on the 
Danish War desertion question, part heard. Another boy wrote out 
“Mr. Thornton’s” speech for him. Possibly it would have read 
differently had Mr. Thornton written it himself. There are, how- 
ever, gems of thought and expression in it which should not be lost. 


He “spoke as follows ”: 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen,—England has ever acted 
as the police of Europe (he meant the policeman), defending 
the weak, supporting the cause of the oppressed, overthrowing 
tyrants, and preserving the freedom of other States. (Hear, 
hear.) She had acquired a most honourable position, gained 
by noble deeds; but this position, before so well merited, by her 
disgraceful desertion of Denmark she altogether lost. (Oh, oh).” 

At this point the orator seems to have employed an artifice not 
unknown in the pulpit, and stimulated the interest of his hearers by 
a reference to a topic of the moment, the Abyssinian War. It is 
comforting to find that the position of England, altogether lost in 
the foregoing sentence, seems to have been found in the succeeding 
paragraph. The speaker proceeded : 

“ But now I am glad to say she has regained some of her 
former reputation by her glorious expedition against King 
Theodore. (Loudapplause.) But, 0 return to the subject. We 
are connected with Denmark by ties of marriage. (This remark 
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does not refer to any matrimonial alliances contracted by members 
of the Society.) Some of you may say, ‘So we are with Prussia.’ 
(A voice: ‘So we are.’) My answer is, after seeing how she 
acted in the Crimean War, how little she regarded her honour 
and her word—after such experience of Prussian policy, the less 
we have to do with her the better. (Hear, hear.)” 
Considering that this debate was afterwards reproduced by the boy 
who figures as the opposer of the motion, it is not surprising to find 
that “Mr. Thornton resumed his seat amidst mingled cheers and 
groans.” The opposer’s own oration is really capital—on paper. Its 
peroration declares that “even the worst enemy of England cannot 
deny that she exhibited in the matter of Schleswig a spirit of long- 
suffering and forbearance rare in her history, and which some in- 
judicious patriots have been disposed to confound with humiliation.” 
This youth subsequently blossomed into a president of the Oxford 
Union and an accomplished “ pulpit orator.” 

It seems that in his natural anxiety to record his own speech, 
the writer-out of this debate forgot to record other speeches. 
Accordingly, after the numbers of the division (in which England 
was honourably acquitted by a large majority), a speech by “ Mr. J. 
Leslie” is appended. Perhaps the writer would have “ got a licking ” if 
he had refused to inscribe this oration in the book; at all events, he 
mentions how Mr. J. Leslie “ resumed his seat amidst great cheering.” 

Was there ever a boys’ debating society which failed to discuss 
the relative merits as a general of Wellington and Napoleon? This 
was the next subject of our young rhetoricians, and it was treated very 
exhaustively. The “seconder” of the motion, giving the palm to 
“Boney,” was quite Gladstonian in the arrangement of his argument. 
**T will divide,” he said, “my speech into three parts: first, on Napo- 
leon’s system of war; secondly, on Wellington’s; ¢hirdly, on them both.” 
It would have been difficult for him to have done more. But scanty 
justice is allotted to the oration of a speaker called “‘ Mr. Ford, ma.” 
His speech only occupies half a page, and it concludes in this fashion: 

“I will refrain from mentioning many other instances which 
do not just this moment occur to me, and will therefore conclude 
by saying again that in my opinion Wellington was quite as good 
a general as Napoleon. (Oh, and Hear, hear.)” 

It might be to the public advantage if some speakers of a larger 
growth were to “refrain from mentioning instances which do not at 
that moment occur to them.” But there are evidences that the 
enthusiastic youth who has hitherto reported the debate is getting 
tired of his task, for he “polishes off” the rest of the speeches by 
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saying that “after some other observations from various members 
which did not quite bear on the point in question, the house 
divided.” The result was singularly unpatriotic, as there were six 
votes for Napoleon and only five for Wellington. 

After this excursion into military matters, we come back to what 
was evidently a subject of much schoolboy interest—whether Natural 
Science was a more important study “in the school” than German. 
The boys who learned German spoke and voted for the claims of 
that language; the boys who belonged to Natural Science classes 
spoke and voted for Natural Science ; and the only doubtful point 
must have been how the boys who were not old enough to have 
begun either would cast their votes. The debate afforded a chance 
of sly hits at their instructors, which must have given much enjoy- 
ment. One boy says : 

“‘T will now conclude, gentlemen, by observing that though 
German may be of use—nay, of very great use—when well 
taught, when taught as it is in England there is no chance of 
acquiring any such knowledge of it as one can of Natural 
Science in England, where there are the very best opportunities 
for learning and practising it to advantage. (Hear, hear.)” 

Then we get a really good argument well expressed, for the 
same youth goes on to observe that “to learn to speak or write 
German with any accuracy or fluency, one must live in a place where 
that language is principally spoken ; not where English is universally 
spoken. But in Natural Science one place is as good as another to 
learn it in.” And our schoolboy emphasises his argument in a way 
which enables him to drag ina piece of poetry, with which he no 
doubt desired to “ show off” his acquaintance. 

“For what (he asks) is the world but a great map of Natural 
History unravelled (he means ‘ unrolled’) to the stupid world 
which cannot or will not study it? For what says the poet about 
the usual way in which the majority of people look at nature ? 

A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And nothing more.”’ . 

This “German versus Science” debate was copied out by a boy 
of a sarcastic turn of mind, who evidently did not think much of the 
theory of evolution. He makes a member arguing in favour of the 
superiority of Science use these words : 


‘Gentlemen,—You appear to forget what distinguished philan- 
thropists our men of science have ever proved themselves. Look 
at Faraday and Darwin—what inestimable discoveries they have 
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made; and even now the latter is spending the last years of a life 
devoted to his country in endeavouring to prove that the human 
race is descended from monkeys. (Oh, oh, and laughter.) ” 


Then a utilitarian boy “sticks up” for Science on the ground that 
without it we should not know where to sink Artesian wells, “and 
other like contrivances,” and gets a little confused when he adds: 

“I dare say many gentlemen have some old coins about 
them. How would they know to what age they belonged except 
by Geology?” 

The motion in favour of Natural Science teaching was finally lost by 
five votes to six, “amid some confusion,” as the report euphemistically 
expresses what probably took the shape of a good schoolboy “shindy.” 

It is amusing to see how sternly and uncompromisingly Protestant 
some of the young debaters ar: —how they bring political questions 
to the touchstone of religion, as they have imbibed its teachings from 
the theology of parents and guardians. Thus the proposal with re- 
gard to Irish Church Disestablishment narrows itself down almost into 
a religious controversy, in which the words “ ritualism,” “ infidelity,” 
and so on, are freely scattered about. One boy declares that the first 
and most important point to be decided is “‘as to whether a country 
fares best under the tyranny of an oppressive hierarchy, or under the 
pure light and freedom of Protestantism.” “I hear a great deal 
about justice to Ireland,” argues another youth, “ but I want to know 
if there is to be no justice for the Protestants in Ireland?” It would 
be difficult to put the Liberal-Unionist contention of these days in 
better language. It reminds one disastrously of Home Rule con- 
troversies when we read that “ Mr. Thornton” corners his Radical 
opponents by the following line of reasoning : 

“The majority of Irish people are in favour of a repeal of 
the Union. Therefore, if the argument of a majority be worth 
anything and followed to its conclusion, Ireland must be set 
free and have its own Parliament, to make its own alliances, and 
so some day perhaps be England’s destruction and ruin by its 
hostility.and hatred.” 

At the opening of this very heated discussion, the proposer ex- 
presses a regret that the question of Disestablishment should have 
been made a party question, because it demands the most careful 
attention “of every honest and justice-loving man” (sic—query,“ boy”). 

“Therefore, gentlemen,” he continues, “ fling away all party 
names, and consider this most important question upon its merits 
alone.” 
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Which he proceeds to do thus : 

“Firstly, with regard to the words Disestablishment and 
Disendowment—what do they mean? What are they? Mere 
conventional terms, and really mean confiscatian and robbery.” 

Truly a promising beginning for a speech where all party names 
are to be @ung away ! 

We go on through a motion that “Oliver Cromwell acted from 
selfish motives ” to adiscussion on Compulsory Education, then generally 
considered as a tremendous interference with the liberty of the subject. 
One member is found arguing that “ education refines the intellect, 
and is one of the best roads to morality,” adding, ‘‘ What a blessing 
it would be if the teeming masses of London were capable of seeing 
how far they have fallen in the scale of civilisation!” A week later 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was championed by the generous schoolboy 
heart, and at the end of the debate—written out by Mr. Thornton 
himself—itis recorded how three members confessed themselves “con- 
vinced by Mr. Thornton’s eloquence of the injustice of Mary’s execu- 
tion.” So there were only two youths left to vote for Queen Elizabeth. 

It might be expected from these gallant views with regard to 
Mary that our debaters would have strenuously supported Female 
Suffrage ; and so they did as far as voting by a small majority for that 
measure. But it must be reluctantly admitted that some severe 
remarks are made in the course of the discussion as to the capabilities 
of the female mind. Here is the whole of a brief but pointed oration 
which “ Mr. Campbell” delivered on the subject : 

“ Mr. President, Secretary, and Gentlemen,—I think that to 
give women the vote would be a great mistake. (Hear, and Oh.) 
For I do not think, as the hon. gentlemen who have just spoken 
seem to think, that they have the same capabilities as men have. 
I do not think that Nature has at all fitted them for such respon- 
sibilities. Besides, even supposing— which I never will suppose— 
that women have abilities enough for it, think how unpleasant, 
how unfitting it would be for them to go to vote like the male 
sex. Fyrom all these reasons I do and will ever give my utmost 
opposition to this motion, (Cheers.)” ; 

It must be remembered that Mr. Campbell flourished when open 
voting prevailed, a fact which gives him a little more excuse for his 
remark about the unpleasantness for women to have “to go to vote 
like the male sex.” When the Ballot was submitted to the attention of 
the Society, later on, there was a majority of one in its favour. Perhaps 
the proposer obtained some unexpected support by his ingenious argu- 
ment, “as to your opinions being discovered, you need not mention them.” 
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We approach high ethical subjects in a debate as to whether 
Julius Czesar was or was not the greatest man of the ancient world. 
The schoolboys seem to have the most respect for a “ good all-round 
man.” Thus Cesar is extolled because he was both general and 
statesman, “ while as a writer Ais owers were not inconsiderable.” 
This is a really generous tribute, considering the anguish which Czsar’s 
literary abilities have entailed on generations of English youths. Then 
Czesar is declared to be greater than Socrates, because the latter was 
only a very good man, and “had no talents in generalship or statesman- 
ship, while, on the other hand, Czesar’s life was not so very immoral.” 

There is, of course, a discussion on Warren Hastings. In this 
debate an impulsive boy distinguishes himself by beginning a speech 
in favour of the Indian statesman in this wise : 

“ Mr. Halkett then rose and spoke as follows: Mr. F. Leslie 
has stoutly affirmed that the enormities performed in the 
Rohilla War, and in the affair of the Begums, were at the insti- 
gation of ‘Hastings himself. Now I don’t care a bit what 
Macaulay says (oh, oh)—*¢hese statements are erroneous.” 

Mr. Halkett certainly was not “ Lord Macaulay’s schoolboy,” which 
perhaps was an advantage to the Society of which he was a member. 

The penal regulations, which have already been noticed, were not 
by any means allowed to remain a dead letter. Three months after 
the formation of the Society we read how a meeting took place “to 
consider the cases of Mr. Arthur Young and Mr. John Campbell, 
both of whom had behaved uproriously (sic) and in an unseemly 
manner at the debates which they attended.” No reason is given 
for the fact that the President did not curb these disorders by exer- 
cising his own powers ; but the fact is that he did not, and that the 
Society at large was left to deal with them. The result was that : 


**On Mr. A. Young sentence was passed that he should pay 
sixpence and make an apology to the Society. The vote was 
carried out. 

“On Mr. J. Campbell sentence was passed that he should 
pay a fine of threepence, and also apologise to the Society.” 
Afterthe entry there appear in pencil the words “not paid.” There must 
have been a merciful and tolerant element in the Society at this period, 
because a little later on the President gets himself into'a scrape for 
attempting to expel two “uprorious” youths, acting on his own initiative. 

One of the culprits was the “Mr. Campbell ” aforesaid, whose 


fine of threepence (unpaid) does not seem to have brought repent- 
ance in its train. The President for the time being must have lost 
his patience, for on a certain Tuesday evening he took the decided 
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step of “striking Mr. Campbell and Mr. Colly off the list of members,” 
and declaring them to be “ no longer members of this Society.” 

However, this action met with disapproval, as being rather too 
“coxy”; and so a couple of weeks afterwards a meeting was held, at 
which Mr. F. C. Bard “impeached the President for having allowed 
the said members to be illegally ejected from the Society.” A 
“Court” was duly constituted to try the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent taking the chair, and the members present forming the jury. 
No doubt the information gained as to impeachments and: how 
to conduct them from the debate on Warren Hastings now came in 
usefully. Speeches were made on both sides, the impeached Presi- 
dent conducting his own defence, the Vice-President summed up, 
and the jury retired to consider their verdict. 


*“‘ After an absence of a quarter of an hour, the jury returned, 
and their foreman, Mr. Leslie, ma., communicated the follow- 
ing verdict to the Court: ‘ That in the opinion of a majority of 
the jury the President committed a slight error of judgment in 
allowing the two members, Messrs. Campbell and Colly, to be 
expelled ; and that the rejection of the said members is there- 
fore illegal.’ The Vice-President therefore declared Messrs. 
Campbell and Colly to be as before members of the Society.” 


It does not appear that the President resigned in consequence of this 
verdict, which certainly looks remarkably akin to a vote of want of 
confidence. All went on as before. The subjects of the day were 
all duly considered and voted upon, and President succeeded Presi- 
dent ; but as the early enthusiasm of the founders died down, it was 
thought to be easier and less objectionable for the actual speeches to 
be omitted from the records, and in future no amateur “‘ Hansard ” 
adorns the pages of the Society’s note-book with arguments which 
the speaker himself fails to recognise and thereupon runs a pen 
through, with the added commentary, ‘‘ Never spoken.” In general 
the debates seem to have been reported pretty accurately, the 
speeches, of course, being a good deal compressed. 

If it is considered odd that disorderly members should not have 
been more promptly suppressed, it should be recollected that these 
young debaters had no Clock Tower and no Serjeant-at-Arms handy. 
Even the few extracts which have been made will probably bear out 
the assertion that these schoolboy exercises in oratory, legislation, 
and executive government are not devoid of practical lessons for 


members of a more exalted “house.” 
H. F. LESTER. 
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ACROSS THE CORDILLERA, 
FROM CHILI TO BUENOS AYRES.: 


N aclear bright day in the month of December, 1888, I left 
Santiago, in Chili, ew route across the Cordillera to the 
Argentine Republic. I reached Los Andes, the terminus of the 
railway below the mountains, early in the afternoon, and was met by 
appointment by an Italian store-keeper, to whom I had been 
recommended, who at once sent for the muleteer, with whom I was 
to bargain for the price of the passage over. As it was very early in 
the season, the snow being still lying on the route, and as reports of 
the dangerous condition of the road had been circulating for some 
time, I decided on taking two guides and spare mules, and came to 
terms with an old muleteer and his son for a sum of about ten 
pounds sterling, for which they bound themselves to provide the 
necessary animals and saddling. When mustered, our caravan con- 
sisted of myself, Zacharias, the muleteer, and his son, all mounted ; 
a bell-mare, a pack-mule for the baggage, and four extra animals in 
case of accident. 

It was the first trip Zacharias had undertaken that season. 
From May to November (the winter months of South America) no 
crossing can be attempted, as the deep snow completely blocks the 
way, and during that period the muleteers employ their animals in 
carrying firewood, &c., and make a very poor living, so that before 
the more lucrative season commences they have generally been 
forced to resort to the pawn-shop for the means of living ; and thus 
it came to pass that I found Zacharias had all his saddles in pawn, 
and was obliged to advance him the passage-money that he might 
redeem them and also provide himself and son with victuals for the 
trip. 

The river Aconcagua, which runs past I.os Andes, and which we 
were to follow up to its source on our way over the mountains, had 
swollen to a formidable rushing stream, owing to the melting of the 
snow which feeds it, and had partly destroyed the bridge. The 
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mules, therefore, were not able to come across to me, and I had to 
follow my guides, who took my luggage on their shoulders across a 
plank which replaced the broken bridge, to their house on the other 
side, where the animals were waiting. Zacharias had made good 
use of the money received. He had paid off several old debts, 
presented his wife and dirty little children with several odds and 
ends he had picked up in town, and now, after taking a hurried 
meal with his family, he was ready to start. We accordingly set off 
at about 4 P.M. 

The bell-mare was a little weedy, black animal, with a bell 
suspended round its neck. It iscalled in Spanish the madrina (god- 
mother) of the mules, who follow it through thick and thin, so that 
it is only necessary to lead this mare, or tie her up, as the case may 
be, and then there is no fear that any of the mules will refuse to go 
on or stray when camping. 

My luggage consisted of a leather portmanteau, a travelling bag, 
a hamper of provisions, and a roll of wraps ; all packed on one mule. 
The men carried their own provisions and extra clothing behind 
them, while I took the precaution of having a couple of saddle-bags 
strapped to my saddle, in case my pack-mule should get lost or 
perish in one of the rivers. My dress was a flannel suit, a com- 
fortable oncho—equally adapted for cold or heat, sun or rain—long 
shooting-gaiters, a large Panama hat, blue spectacles to ward off the 
glare of the snow, large Chilian spurs, a revolver, and a large knife or 
dagger for all manner of use. 

The entrance to the mountain pass, a narrow valley through 
which the river dashes, is quite close to the town of Los Andes. 
The roar of the muddy, coffee-coloured water, together with the 
thunder produced by the continual crashing together of the big round 
stones it hurls along its bed, were enough to prevent all connected 
conversation. At first, for several miles, the road is skirted by small 
farms, the dwelling-houses of which are set close to the path, and my 
guide annoyed me considerably by stopping to talk to every one he 
saw, keeping me waiting, and then generally coming up with some 
piece of bad news about the pass. As we were just leaving the last 
farm, a woman told us that that very morning a black portmanteau 
had come floating down the river, and she feared its owner had met 
with a serious accident. 

A little later we overtook the postboy on his way back over the 
mountains, after arriving only that morning at Los Andes from the 
Argentine Republic. On his way he had found the mountain 
streams next to impassable, and his journey from Mendoza to Los 
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Andes had taken seven days instead of the usual five. He rode a 
mule, and led another carrying the mails. We resolved to go on 
with him, as he had just crossed and could give us the latest tips as 
to the best way over the dangerous places. 

After riding in the hot sun for more than two hours along the 
river, we came to a small roadside inn with the promising sign-board, 
“‘Hotel Bismarck ; proprietor, Herr von Knesebeck.” That noble- 
man was not at home, but his wife gave us some beer, and told us 
that she had heard of two Germans or Englishmen being drowned 
while attempting to cross the river the day before. She also gave 
us a clue to the floating portmanteau ; for a mule, bearing two, had 
made a rush into the river close to her house, and had been speedily 
capsized and carried off by the current, all efforts to save it being in 
vain. 

Such discouraging reports made us a little nervous, but I was 
determined not to delay my journey, and I hurried on my little 
caravan, for it was growing dark, and we were to put up for the night 
at a small inn near the Chilian custom-house, a few miles higher up 
the valley. We duly reached the place, unloaded our animais, and 
sent them into a small field. I was provided with a room, and a bed 
which looked anything but inviting. I disinfected it and changed 
the dirty blankets for my own rugs. My men slept in the verandah. 
The night was very warm, and, after cooking myself a little dinner 
on my spirit-lamp, I turned in, but could not sleep, for, in spite of 
leaving the two doors open—windows there were none—the air was 
stifling. 

At break of day we were all in motion ; the mules were caught 
and packed ; I made a cup of cocoa, and at 5 A.M. we were again 
under way. But shortly afterwards we were delayed at the custom- 
house till one of the officials could be induced to come out to receive 
a small sum for bridge-money, for at that point we had to cross the 
river. 

We passed through a lovely valley bounded by bold high moun- 
tains on either side, with a rushing stream brawling below. We 
climbed up and up; sometimes on a good broad path, but more 
often creeping up the hillside on a rough sheep-path full of loose 
stones. The vegetation was very luxuriant ; flowers that-would have 
graced any highly-cultivated garden bloomed on all sides. Towards 
10 A.M. we reached a place where the mountains closed in, leaving 
only a chasm about thirty feet wide for the river to pass through, and 
we were obliged to creep along high above it. This chasm goes by 
the name of “‘ The Soldier’s Leap,” and the legend runs that during 
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the War of Independence a soldier, being pursued, leaped across 
the river at that spot—a feat which seems highly improbable. 

Each turn of the valley brought to view a lovely scene—a new 
picture ; the surrounding mountains, bare and rocky near their 
summits, clothed with grass and shrubs lower down, presenting the 
greatest variety of fantastic forms. 

Towards noon I called a halt, and we cooked our breakfast near 
a clear mountain brook. On the opposite side of the river the 
engineers of the new Trans-Andian Railway, which is to cross the 
Cordillera at this point and join the Atlantic with the Pacific, had 
erected a camp of tents, and were occupied in taking measurements. 
The postboy had dropped behind, and we left him to his fate, not 
wishing to lose time by waiting for him. 

We continued our route along the river, and presently the sur- 
rounding mountains became tipped with snow, each ravine adding 
its little stream to feed the river. Towards afternoon we reached 
the Old Guard-House, where many travellers halt for the night ; 
but, as it is wise to get as near as possible to the summit of the 
Cordillera, so as to cross it early in the morning, before the sunshine 
softens the snow, or the wind begins to blow, we pushed steadily 
forward. The vegetation now became more scanty ; the streams, 
increased in volume, issuing from glaciers on either side of the valley, 
and we saw some beautiful waterfalls several hundred feet high. 
At about 3 p.m. we reached the first snow-field, from under which 
ran a stream of muddy water. The path grew more and more 
rugged and stony, greatly fatiguing our animals. At a turn in the 
path we fell in with two rather ragged young men, who told us they 
were crossing the Cordillera on foot, but could not pass the next 
stream, it being both broad and rapid. One of them was an Italian 
sailor, the other a Chilian ; so, as we had so many spare animals, 
we offered them a lift across the stream, at which we presently 
arrived. It was our first serious cbstacle—a broad glacier-stream 
rushing over big boulders. At first sight it seemed impassable ; 
but Ismael ventured in, and with some difficulty got his mule across. 
Then Zacharias insisted on putting a lasso round my waist and 
another round my mule’s neck, so as to pull us out should my 
animal be carried away. The lasso attached to the mule was pulled 
by Ismael at the opposite side of the stream, whilst his father kept 
hold of the one round my waist, and I was soon safely across. The 
same operation was gone through with the pack-mule, the guide, and 
our friends the two tramps, who lent a helping hand. Very soon 
another stream made its appearance, but we crossed it without assist- 
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ance. Then we came to the largest and most rapid glacier-stream 
we had yet met with, Across it was a kind of bridge, consisting of 
two poles laid side by side. We fastened a lasso to a tree, making 
it serve as a railing, and crossed on foot over the wild torrent. The 
men carried the saddles and baggage over, and when all were safely 
landed, the mules were fastened one by one to a long lasso, and, 
entering the stream, managed to maintain their footing by our 
keeping a steady pull on the rope from the other side. Two were 
nearly drifted away, and it needed our combined strength to get them 
through. Shortly before we had reached it, when the melting snow 
had not yet increased the bulk of this stream, a young man had 
fallen in ; but luckily he had a rope round him and was saved, though 
his mule was carried away and drowned. Our mules were re-saddled, 
and all hands received a good stiff glass of brandy in reward for 
their exertions and to keep out the cold, for the wind was now blow- 
ing keenly. We then proceeded and presently arrived at the last 
turn of the valley, and beheld the entrance to the highest pass in 
the Cordillera and the glacier from which spouted forth the principal 
river, which we had been following up all day. On its opposite side 
we perceived a flat-roofed hut and an enclosure for the animals well 
grown with grass. Here we were to spend the night. 

We safely crossed the river, which, so near its birth, is not very 
broad, and turned our animals loose. I then engaged a room and 
cooked my dinner. Near by were encamped some people who had 
crossed from the Argentine side ; among them a poor woman, half 
dead with fatigue and fright, having endured great hardships in cross- 
ing the summit. Later on a caravan of about ten passengers arrived, 
including a Spanish lady and a sickly boy, to whom I yielded my 
room, the only one I had, for they needed rest and shelter far more 
than I did. It was bitterly cold, and I took possession of a wooden 
bench with nothing but a roof of branches overhead. The men en- 
camped around log-fires, but the smoke was so hurtful to my eyes 
that I could not avail myself of the warmth ; still I managed to get a 
few snatches of sleep. At midnight the moon rose just over the 
peak of the mountain, and at 1 a.m. I left my hard couch and called 
my men to prepare for starting. All was ready by 2.30. I drank a 
cup of yerba-maté, a kind of tea, which one sucks through a metal 
tube quite hot, and which has a very invigorating effect on the nerves, 
Then we began our march in the bright moonlight, obscured now 
and then bya dark cloud, which obliged us to stop for some moments, 
the path being difficult to find. It led upwards among sharp loose 
stones, Our two tramps started with us, and I allowed one of them 
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to hang on to the tail of my mule, which was some help to him in 
scaling the steep mountain sides. 

By the time we reached the level of the snow-fields daylight ap- 
peared, which was lucky, for the path was scarcely marked, very little 
traffic having yet taken place ; and in many parts it had been entirely 
effaced by land-slips or snow-drifts. We had now got well on to the 
snow, which was often six to eight feet deep, but so hard that the 
hoofs of our mules scarcely left any impression. We overtook two 
companies of travellers going one way, and as they also had extra 
mules we formed quite a large caravan, The mountains closed in, 
forming a series of regular gulleys, through which we journeyed, con- 
stantly expecting that the next would be the last ; but it took four 
hours to cross all these fields of snow. At last we came to the foot 
of a steep mountain rising about 2,000 fee. ubove the already elevated 
point we had attained, nearly entirely covered with wide and deep 
snow-drifts. This was the last barrier on the Chilian side, the very 
summit of the Cordillera of the Andes. 

The morning was cool but still ; and the deep blue sky overhead, 
the wild and sterile mountains covered with snow, formed such a 
perfectly grand and lovely scene, that even my Chilian companions, 
who had often crossed, and, as a rule, are little susceptible to the 
beauties of Nature, were roused to admiration. As we now began 
to ascend the mountains, our mules and horses had hard work to 
wind their zigzag way over the steep drifts of snow, and I often 
wondered they did not lose their footing and precipitate riders and 
baggage into the depths beneath. We had arrived about half-way 
up, when we found it too steep on that side to proceed, and were 
obliged to cross a ridge to the brow of the opposite mountain. 
The ravine between the two mountain spurs was one sheet of 
dazzling white, and we dismounted to enable the mules to cross, 
for their hoofs were hardly able to get firm hold, and any false step 
would have sent them and us into the valley far below. On seeing 
my two Chilians in front of me crawling on hands and knees along 
the side of the ravine, their mules reluctant to move on, and after 
slipping with one foot, I felt very nervous, and took good care to 
place myself higher up the slope than my mule, holding his rein 
loosely, and getting firm hold of the snow with my large Chilian 
spurs, for my boots could not grip it. I had one hand on my large 
hunting-knife, ready to thrust it into the snow as a support in case 
of need, and I almost required to do so, for at that height, 12,000 
feet above the level of the sea, the least exertion makes the lungs 
work fearfully, so that I felt short of breath, and after a very few 
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strides panted for want of air. The men ahead of me now reached 
the desired spot, and I soon followed. Then the rest of the party 
came up, and we were now in comparative safety, for, though the 
ascent was still precipitous, the snow was in this part ploughed up 
by the wind, and our animals could get a firm grip of it. 

Half an hour more of uphill climbing brought us to the summit, 
and beneath us lay the valley leading to the Argentine Republic— 
filled with a glacier, from which rushed forth a muddy river, the 
Mendoza, along which lay our route to the town of the same name, 
when our mountain journey would end and we should once more 
find a railway. 

Here, on the top of the Cordillera, we met with a drove of 
Argentine cattle, the first that had ventured over this season. The 
drovers have hard work, and many a good ox leaves his bones on 
the road ; proof of which we found in some skeletons we came across, 
picked clean by the condors which frequent the mountain tops. We 
perceived several of these large birds hovering overhead, their 
immense wings extended and motionless, drifting on that rarefied air 
as if they were suspended from the stars. 

We had soon a striking example of the dangers of the cattle- 
driving trade. An animal near us loosened a big round stone, which 
went bounding down the steep mountain side, right among the drove 
which was winding its way up. The missile singled out a big black 
ox as its victim, and, with a fearful crash, caught him full in the ribs 
and hurled him downwards, racing in front of him, till both stone 
and ox lay immovable at the bottom, scarely discernible by us above. 
In spite of the evident danger of a similar occurrence, we could not 
wait till the whole herd of about 700 animals had reached the summit, 
so, dismounting, we went on our way, finding good footing in the 
loose volcanic earth and stones; and in thirty minutes we had 
reached the valley. Half-way down we passed some broken trunks, 
which, with the mule that carried them, had fallen and rolled over 
some two hundred feet till stopped by a protruding rock. The mule 
had been badly hurt. 

The sun had just scaled the mountains when we halted in the 
valley for rest and breakfast. A roaring fire was soon going and the 
kettle and pot simmering merrily. But with the sun a cold wind had 
sprung up, which caused us to hasten our proceedings. The tramps 
whom we had left behind whilst crossing the summit, and for whose 
safety I felt much concerned, turned up, to my great relief, in time 
to share our breakfast. They had suffered horribly at the summit, 
for their rapid climbing had brought on the puma (shortness of breath, 
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palpitation of the heart, and bleeding), and one of them had lain 
insensible for several minutes. Still they had found a better road 
than we, and had not been obliged to cross the place which I still 
remember with a shudder. 

We followed the course of the river, along the broad and stony 
valley, gaining successive most picturesque views of distant mountains 
and rocky gorges, very different in character to the Chilian side of the 
Cordillera. Here all was dead and stony ; no trace of vegetation, 
even at a lower level than where, on the Chili side, the scene had 
been beautified by pretty shrubs and numerous flowers. 

As the path was now plain, I hurried on before my guides, 
anxious to get away from the piercing wind and blinding dust. At 
2 p.M. I came to a place where, on the opposite side of the impetuous 
river, which rushed between high banks of sandstone, there appeared 
a small stone house, and near it the Puento del Inca, a natural bridge 
of rock. It completely crosses the river, and close above it hot 
mineral springs bubble out of the ground and flow beneath it, de- 
positing strong sulphurous and iron solutions, so that the cliff is 
painted with all the colours of the rainbow—a beautiful spectacle. I 
had heard much of these springs and was anxious to get to them, but, 
to my disgust, found that a branch of the river intervened. Follow- 
ing a path to the bank of this branch, I found that the usual bridge 
had been carried away, and in its place a couple of two-inch gas-pipes 
had been laid about a foot apart, and on these, over the boiling and 
gushing waters, I had to creep across. I hope I may never again be 
obliged to use such a primitive bridge, where sudden death in the 
shape of a cataract beneath awaited a slip or the accidental breaking 
of the pipes. When I got safely across, some men were waiting to 
levy their toll for the use of this excellent piece of engineering, and 
one had the impudence to demand ten dollars to go across and fetch 
my mule and things by way of a ford higher up. I was not much 
pleased with my first reception by the natives of the Grand Republic, 
and told them so pretty plainly, relying on the intimidating powers 
of my six-shooter should it come to a quarrel. The small house, or 
rather stone hut of five rooms, was both an hotel and a shop, -the 
first I saw stocked with goods from Buenos Ayres. I refreshed 
myself and then inspected the natural springs, whose reputation for 
healing various diseases brings every year many persons willing to 
undertake the long journey to bathe in the waters and breathe the 
pure mountain air. A Belgian engineer, on his way from Chili to 
Europe, was just leaving the inn, and, as my men and baggage had 
overtaken me, I joined him, preferring to pass the night lower down, 
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and so shorten the next day’s march. Besides, my men had had a 
quarrel with the innkeeper about some clover, and had nearly come 
to blows, so it was more prudent not to stay under the roof of this 
man, who is known for his brutal and overbearing ways towards 
strangers, especially if they come from Chili, which country the 
Argentines cordially detest. Very soon we crossed a rushing stream 
on a bridge of ice forming a complete arch, and strong enough to 
support a regiment of cavalry. We crossed the glacier from which 
this stream issues, and saw traces of several avalanches which had 
swept down from the heights, carrying with them tons of rock and 
earth, over which we had to climb. Vegetation of a different kind 
to that in Chili began to crop up, but the mountains around were all 
along massive accumulations of fantastic rocks of bright colours, 
showing the entire geological formation of the Cordillera. 

At 5 P.M. we came to the next inn, surrounded by extensive corn- 
fields, and I was glad to rest my weary limbs after a ride and march 
of fifteen hours. The innkeeper was an unmannerly Argentine 
gaucho, who, taking me for a Chilian, treated me with much con- 
tempt until I convinced him that I was not one of his born enemies. 
I managed to get a bed put into one of his wretched rooms, and 
found my companions to be the Belgian engineer, Mr. L., and an 
American railroad contractor whom I had met in Chili eight years 
ago. Mr. L. kindly invited us to share the soup and fowls he had 
ordered, for which we were very grateful, and we decided to pursue 
our journey next day in company. The American, a man of immense 
strength, measuring 6 feet 5 inches in his stockings, and accompanied 
by an enormous mastiff, proved to be a most agreeable travelling 
companion, while Mr. L., a perfect gentleman of high breeding, gave 
us some interesting accounts of his life in Chili while trying to 
arrange a contract with the Government for some eight or ten lines 
of railway. He had been unsuccessful, an enterprising American 
company having underbid him by nearly one million pounds sterling. 
The contract had been signed a few days previous to our meeting, 
for the lump sum of three and three-quarter million pounds. 

After a fair rest in rather tumble-down beds, we started down the 
valley at 3 A.M. A young Argentine, who had arrived from Mendoza 
the evening before, had found portions of the road washed away, and 
had lost three horses over the cliff, only managing to save the animal 
he rode, as he drove the others before him. However, we found the 
road better and broader, on the whole, than any we had yet met 
with ; but the river, much swollen, had washed the road away where- 
ever it approached the bank, so that we often had to climb the cliffs, 
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and at one place the path along the precipice was so narrow that the 
pack-mules could not pass, and had to be unloaded, the men carrying 
the baggage over piecemeal on their backs. But soon all danger was 
past ; the road broadened and the descent became easier. It was 
very hot, and water was scarce, for the river-water was too muddy for 
drinking. 

The scenery by no means lovely, yet majestic; the snow-crowned 
mountains we had crossed the previous day rising behind us. ; The 
burning sun seemed to have extinguished all vegetable and dnimal 
life. This valley, so full of landslips, with its frequently flooded river 
and treacherous avalanches, seemed the worst place for the projected 
railway ; and my companions had their doubts whether the con- 
tractors would be able to carry through their enormous work. 
Towards evening we came to a rather respectable house enclosed 
with trees, and had to ford the river to reach it. Some gipsies had 
pitched their camp close by, and we had no sooner dismounted than 
we were surrounded by these picturesque people, and the usual beg- 
ging and fortune-telling commenced. We could not help admiring 
the beauty of two or three of the women and girls, who would have 
rejoiced the hearts of many a painter, and who, with their dazzling 
white teeth, sunny eyes, elastic gait, and jet-black hair, interlaced 
with many coins, reminded me of the numerous pictures of which 
their kindred have been the inspiration. These people, so fond of 
travel, are not kept back by the greatest obstacles, and I have met 
with a troop in Chili, which had somehow brought its carts, horses, 
babies, and dogs across the Andes. 

Our luggage was examined in the Argentine custom-house close 
by, after which we ate a wretched meal and retired to rest. Next 
morning, on the proposition of Mr. L., we despatched our men and 
mules at 4 A.M., and hired a carriage to take us some thirty miles 
along afair road. We started across a wide plain, scantily diversified 
by a few shrubs and dwarfed trees. The road was heavy, and our 
driver continually flogged and shouted at the mules which dragged 
our old-fashioned carriage. Then we climbed up some hills we had 
to cross in order to reach the road down to the prairie-land of Men- 
doza. At the top we overtook our animals and halted, for the 
carriage could proceed no further. Here the view was overpower- 
ingly magnificent. Below us lay an immense tract of softly-undulating 
country, covered with low shrubs and cacti ; and away in the far, far 
east was a flat stretch of misty expanse, which at first I mistook for 
the sea, but knew must be the wide pampas of the Argentine Repub- 
lic. Here and there on the hills we saw herds of horses and cattle, 
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and our men had sighted three ostriches and eleven guanacos, the 
small kind of llama which abounds in the Cordillera, and especially 
in Patagonia, and the skins of which make such nice rugs. The 
ostriches, which are easily tamed, are smaller than the African species 
and without tail plumes. At about 11 A.M. we were again on horse- 
back and overtook our Chileno friends, one of whom had had a bad 
fall while crawling over the stony pass the day before, and was suffer- 
ing much. After passing over some twenty miles of rough steep road, 
the pampas always in sight, we came toa very neat and clean inn, 
quite an exception to the preceding ones, where the owners were very 
kind, all owing, I suppose, to the fact that the landlord had a wife to 
help him, the first Argentine woman we met with. Her kind welcome 
made us forget the insolence we had had to endure from her country- 
men nearer the frontiers. 

The poor wounded Chileno was in such pain that he gave up all 
idea of proceeding on horseback. Mr. L. bound and doctored 
him, and then left us, wishing to catch that night’s train at Mendoza 
for Buenos Ayres. He had ordered a carriage to wait for him at the 
foot of the hills, whence he had still to drive more than forty miles 
before nightfall. We were sorry to lose him, and I hope to meet him 
again when I return to Chili. 

We took a good lunch, and passed the heat of the day in prac- 
tising with our revolvers, in which exercise my American friend 
showed great skill. I had a long conversation with the wounded 
Chileno, who turned out to be a wealthy farmer from Los Andes, 
well-bred and straightforward, and we made friends at once. He 
lent me one of his horses to ride to Mendoza, as a change from my 
jogging mule, and sent his friend and a servant along with us, 
asking us to order him a carriage next day to the nearest point ; but 
I was doubtful if he would not have to rest several days before being 
well enough to proceed. 

At 3 P.M. we started again, passing for three hours through a rich 
valley, clothed with wild peach-trees, and gay with innumerable 
flowers ; on its steep sides grazed much cattle. From it we issued 
into open country, gradually descending to join the pampas below. 
We could trace the yellow line of the road to Mendoza amid the 
green bushes of the pampas. Far away a dark patch of trees showed 
where the city of Mendoza lay, and beyond that point, like a troubled 
sea, stretched the whole vast expanse of flat pasture-land, bounded 
by a level horizon, over which some angry-looking clouds were 
gathering. In the middle of the yellow road moved a cloud of dust, 
which we knew to be caused by Mr. L.’s carriage, rolling on to its 
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destination. We made sure he would never catch his train, but 
found afterwards that he actually did so, owing to its having started 
two hours behind time. We hastened forward, having still forty 
miles to ride on tired animals, and part of the time in the dark. 
When we got into the straight road across the pampas vivid flashes of 
lightning illuminated jthe clouds on the horizon, and by the time 
night fell they had increased in frequency and intensity, accompanied 
by distant thunder. I have never in my life seen grander or more 
incessant lightning than that which now lasted forfour hours. Some- 
times a flash would run in a serpentine line along the horizon ; then 
ancther would approach the earth and turn back to the clouds ; at 
other moments a whole bunch of forked tongues would dart out of a 
cloud to the ground, or a broad straight flash would cause us to fear 
damage to some place or person. By-and-by a hot and stifling 
wind began to blow towards us ; the thunder rolled above, and, except 
when the lightning flashed, it was so dark that we could not see the road 
beneath our feet. Now heavy drops of rain began to fall, and wrapping 
our fonchos closely round us, we made up our minds for a good soaking. 
For twenty minutes hail and rain poured down upon us unmercifully, 
the vivid lightning and clashing thunder right overhead proving that 
we were in the thick ofthe storm ; but our clever animals, undaunted 
by the fury of a tempest which they never experience in this form in 
Chili, plodded patiently on, finding their way with the reins lying 
loosely on their necks. Then the rain ceased, and we saw the stars 
shining once more, but, during the rest of our journey, we could 
trace the course of the retreating storm in the distance. The road 
seemed interminable, and our legs were so benumbed by the wet, 
though the rest of our bodies had been perfectly protected by our 
ponchos, that we frequently dismounted and walked to restore the 
circulation. Finally we reached a long avenue of poplar trees; 
several small houses appeared ; we heard the barking of dogs or the 
croaking of frogs, and now and then a lumbering waggon, or a troop 
of asses on their way across the pampas, would come upon us in the 
dark like ghosts. Fireflies flitted along the trees, but their flickering 
light only worried our eyes, already sensitive from the wind, dust, 
and vivid lightning. My legs were so stiff that I had to be assisted 
to dismount when I wished to do so, for I could not throw my leg 
over the saddle, and I heartily wished myself at the journey’s end. 
Sometimes I fell asleep as I rode, and would awake with a start, 
nearly losing my balance, so that, when our guides told us we could 
pass the rest of the night at a roadside inn, and enter the city next 
morning, J was only too glad“to dispense with the luxury of a hotel, 
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and lie down on my wraps, with my saddle for a pillow, in a yard 
strewn with sleeping men, women, horses, mulesand dogs. There I 
slept profoundly until the sun was high in heaven and everyone 
astir. We sent for a cab, and drove into town—and a sorry set we 
looked, with our dusty clothes, sunburnt faces, and dishevelled 
hair! A bath was a delight, and the contents of our portmanteaus 
soon set us to rights. Our toils were at an end. The trip from Los 
Andes had taken me from the Sunday at 4 p.m. until the following 
Wednesday at midnight. It is seldom done quicker, even when the 
roads are in a better state, and, considering that the distance is 235 
miles over mountains and rough country, it was quite a creditable 
performance. Most to be admired are the endurance and skilfulness 
of the mules, which make this trip, backwards and forwards, almost 
constantly, during four or five months of the year. 

Though combined with many difficulties, and very fatiguing for 
persons not used to riding and camping out, the trip is well worth 
making, for the magnificent scenery is a sufficient recompense for the 
toil, apart from the fact that it shortens the route between Europe and 
Chili by about a week, for the best line of steamers often takes more 
than 13 days between Monte Video and Valparaiso. The expense of 
the land route is half the steamer fare. 

I remained two days in Mendoza, and found it a large place with 
broad streets bordered with trees and possessing many squares. 
Some of the houses are really handsome, but all are only one storey 
high, because of earthquakes, which are not frequent here, but violent. 
In 1863 the whole of the old town was destroyed, and 20,000 persons 
perished. I visited the ruins, and found among them a few arches 
and pieces of masonry, which were the remains of two large churches 
of solid brickwork. All around lay the dédris of the fallen houses; the 
site of the wrecked city had been deserted, the new town having 
sprung up beside it. It is surrounded by fertile country, with vine- 
yards and cornfields, beyond which lies the dry pampa, flat as a 
billiard-tabie, and only clothed with tufts ofthin grasses. Mendoza 
has telegraphs, telephones, tramways, and railways running in several 
directions. The population has lately increased immensely, and one 
meets with English, Italian, and German workmen at every step. 
The shops seem to drive a roaring trade, and everywhere new houses 
are being built. We were glad when, on the appointed evening, we 
deposited ourselves in the Pullman car. For a wonder the train 
started punctually at 9 P.M., but while we were congratulating our- 
selves on this circumstance, we suddenly pulled up about 200 yards 
out of the station, and stopped there fora considerable time. During 
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the night we managed to get about three hours behind time. Next 
day we crawled slowly along at the rate of about twelve miles an hour, 
stopping at all the small stations to take in water, as it is owing to 
the scarcity and bad quality of that liquid, and to the use of wood 
fuel, that the train cannot go faster. The whole route was unvaried ; 
nothing to be seen but loose earth and low shrubs. We were lucky 
in having had the rain previously, for generally the dust is fearful. It 
seems a perfectly desert country, except where a few huts stood near 
the little stations. Sometimes, when the train toiled up a steep 
incline, we got out and walked alongside, picking wild-flowers and 
pretty pebbles. We passed the small towns of San Luis and Villa 
Mercedes, similar in aspect to Mendoza. A restaurant car was hooked 
on to our train at Villa Mercedes, but, though this sounds luxurious 
out in the pampas, it has little charm for the traveller, the fare being 
bad and ill-served. At night it rained again, and we got wet in our 
berths. In the morning we were nearing Buenos Ayres ; the pampa 
became more cultivated, the grass-fields were full of cattle, horses and 
sheep. At about 11 A.M. we reached the outskirts of the city, passed 
the enormous cemetery, the parks and elegant suburbs, and finally 
ran into the Central Station, still about three hours behind time. 
My experience of the tour was sufficiently favourable to decide me to 
return some four weeks later by the same route, and meanwhile I felt 
considerable pleasure in being so much nearer to old England. 


MAX WOLFFSOHN, 
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SALVAGE THEOLOGY. 


OTHING illustrates better the mind of the seventeenth century 
than the several instances in which Parliament, in the exercise 
of its assumed power over literature generally, interfered with works 
of a theological nature, nor does anything more clearly or curiously 
reveal the mental turmoil of that period than does the perusal! of some 
of the works that then met with Parliamentary censure or condem- 
nation. In undertaking this interference it is possible that Parliament 
exceeded its province, and one is glad that it has long since ceased 
to claim the keepership of the People’s Conscience. But in those 
days ideas of toleration were in their infancy; the right of free 
thought, or of its expression, had not been established ; and the 
maintenance of orthodoxy was deemed as much the duty of Parlia- 
ment as the maintenance of the rights of the people. So a Parlia- 
mentary majority soon came to exercise as much tyranny over 
thought as ever had been exercised by king or bishop ; and in fact 
the theological writer ran even greater personal risks from the indig- 
nation of Parliament than he would have ran in the period preceding 
1640. For he began to run in danger of his life. 

The first theological work dealt with by Parliament appears to 
have been that curious posthumous book entitled “Comfort for 
Believers about their Sinnes and Troubles,” which appeared in June, 
1645, by John Archer, Master of Arts, and preacher at All-hallows, 
Lombard Street. It had but a short life, for the very next month 
the Assembly of Divines, then sitting at Westminster, complained 
to Parliament of its contents, and Parliament condemned it to be 
publicly burnt in four places, the Assembly to draw up a formal 
detestation to be read at the burning. In this document it was 
admitted that the author had been “of good estimation for learning 
and piety” ; but the author’s logic was better than his theology, for 
he attributed all evil to the Cause of all things, and contended that 
for wise purposes God not only permitted sin, but had a hand in its 
essence, namely, “in the privity, and ataxy, the anomye, or irregu- 


larity of the act” (if that makes it any clearer). A single passage 
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will convey the drift of the seventy-six pages devoted to this difficult 
problem : 

Who hinted to God, or gave advice by counsel to Him, to let the creature 
sin? Did any necessity, arising upon the creature’s being, enforce it that sin 
must be? Could not God have hindered sin, if He would? Might He not have 
kept man from sinning, as He did some of the Angels? Therefore, it was His 
device and plot before the creature was that there should besin. . . . It is by sin 
that most of God’s glory in the discovery of His attributes doth arise. . . . There- 
fore certainly it limits Him much to bring in sin by a contingent accident, merely 
from the creature, and to deny God a hand and will in its being and bringing forth. 

The author thought these positions quite compatible with ortho- 
doxy ; not so, however, the Presbyterian divines, nor Parliament ; 
and certainly Archer’s questions were more easily and more swiftly 
answered by fire than in any other way. Had he lived, one wonders 
how the divines would have punished him. For the next two cases 
prove how dangerous it was becoming to be convicted or even sus- 
pected of heterodoxy. Parliament was beginning to understand its 
duty as Defender of the Faith as the Holy Inquisition has always 
understood it, namely, by the death of the luckless assailant. 

Thus on July 24, 1647, the House of Commons condemned to 
be burnt in three different places on three different days Paul Best’s 
pamphlet, of the following curious title: ‘“ Mysteries Discovered, or 
a Mercurial Picture pointing out the way from Babylon to the Holy 
City, For the Good of all such as during that Night of General Error 
and Apostacy, II. Thess. ii. 3, Rev. iii. 10, have been so long misled 
with Rome’s Hobgoblin, by me, Paul Best, prisoner in the Gatehouse, 
Westminster.” It concluded with a prayer for release from an im- 
prisonment which had then lasted more than three years, for certain 
theological opinions “ committed to a minister (a supposed friend) for 
his judgment and advice only.” This minister was the Rev. Roger 
Leys, who infamously betrayed the trust reposed in him, ‘and made 
public the frankness of private conversation. 

Best had been imprisoned in the Gatehouse for certain expressions 
he was supposed to have used about the Trinity ; and before he 
wrote this pamphlet the House of Commons had actually voted that 
he should be hanged. Justly, therefore, he wrote: “Unless the 
Lord put to His helping hand of the magistrate for the manacling of 
Satan in that persecuting power, there is little hope either of the liberty 
of the subject or the law of God amongst us.” And if he was not 
orthodox he was sensible, for he says: “I cannot understand what 
detriment could redound either to Church or Commonwealth by 
toleration of religions.” 

His heresy consisted in thinking that pagan ideas had been 
imported into, and so had corrupted, the original monotheism of 
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Christianity. “We may perceive how by iniquity of time the real 
truth of God hath been trodden under foot by a verbal kind of divinity, 
introduced by the semi-pagan Christianity of the third century in the 
Western Church.” He certainly did not hold thedoctrine of the Trinity 
in what was then deemed the orthodox way, but his precise belief is 
rather obscurely stated, and is a matter of indifference. ; 

One is glad to learn that he escaped hanging after all, and was 
released about the end of 1647, probably at the instance of Cromwell. 
He then retired to the family seat in Yorkshire, where he combined 
farming with his favourite theological studies for the ten remaining 
years of his life. His career at Cambridge had been distinguished, 
as might also have been his career in the world but for that un- 
fortunate bent for theology and the use of his reason in its study that 
has led so many worthy men to disgrace and destruction. 

But in spite of the Assembly of Divines the air was thick with 
theological speculation ; and only a few weeks after the condemna- 
tion of Best’s “‘ Mysteries,” the House condemned to a similar fate 
Bidle’s “ Twelve Arguments drawn out of Scripture, wherein the 
Commonly Received Opinion touching the Deity of the Holy Spirit 
is Clearly and Fully Refuted.” 

Bidle, a tailor’s son, must take high rank among the martyrs of 
learning. After a brilliant school career at Gloucester, he went to 
Magdalen College, Oxford, where, says his biographer, “he did so 
philosophize, as it might be observed, he was determined more by 
Reason than Authority ’’; and this dangerous beginning he shortly 
followed up, when master of the Free School at Gloucester, by the 
still more dangerous conclusion that the common doctrine of the 
Trinity ‘‘ was not well grounded in Revelation, much less in Reason.” 
For this he was brought before the magistrates at Gloucester on the 
charge of heresy (1644) ; and from that time till his death from 
gaol-fever in 1662, at the age of forty-two, Bidle seldom knew what 
liberty was. It was soon after his first imprisonment that he 
published his “Twelve Arguments.” Though the House had this 
burnt by the hangman, it was so popular that it was reprinted the 
same year. The year following (1648) the House passed an ordi- 
nance making a denial of the Trinity a capital offence ; in spite of 
which Bidle published his “‘ Confession of Faith touching the Holy 


‘ Trinity, according to Scripture,’’ and his “Testimonies of Different 


Fathers” regarding the same, the last of which manifests consider- 
able learning. The Assembly of Divines then appealed to Parlia- 
ment to put him to death, yet, strange to say, Parliament did not do 
so, but soon after released their prisoner. In 1654 he published his 
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“Twofold Catechism,” for which he was again committed to the 
Gatehouse, and debarred from the use of pens, ink, and paper ; and 
all his books were sentenced to be burnt (December 13, 1654). 
After a time, his fate being still uncertain, Cromwell procured his 
release, or rather sent him off to the Scilly Isles. But his enemies 
got him into prison again at last, and there a blameless and pious 
life fell a victim to the power of bigotry. One may regret a life thus 
spent and sacrificed ; but only so has the cause of free thought 
been gradually won. 

Bidle has also been thought to have been the translator of the 
famous “ Racovian Catechism,” first published in Polish at Racow in 
1605, and in Latin in 1609. In it two anti-Trinitarian divines re- 
duced to a systematic form the whole of the Socinian doctrine. A 
special interest attaches to it from the fact that Milton, then nearly 
blind, was called before the House in connection with the Catechism, 
as though he had had a share in its translation or publication. It 
was condemned to be burnt as blasphemous (April 1, 1652). In 
the journals of the House copious extracts are given from the work, 
from which the following may serve to indicate what chiefly gave 
offence : 

What do you conceive exceedingly profitable to be known of the Essence of God? 

It is to know that in the Essence of God there is only one person. . . and 
that by no means can there be more persons in that Essence, and that many 
persons in one essence is a pernicious opinion, which doth easily pluck up and 
destroy the belief of one God. 

But the Christians do commonly affirm the Son and Spirit to be also persons 
in the unity of the same Godhead. 

I know they do, but it is a very great error ; and the arguments brought for it 
are taken from Scriptures misunderstood. 

But seeing the Son is called God in the Scriptures, how can that be answered ? 

The word God in Scripture is chiefly used two ways; first, as it signifies 
Him that rules in heaven and earth . . . secondly, as it signifies one who hath 
received some high power or authority from that one God, or is some way made 
partaker of the Deity of that one God. It is in this latter sense that the Son in 
certain places in Scripture is called God. And the Son is upon no higher 
account called God than that heis sanctified by the Father and sent into the world. 

But hath not the Lord Jesus Christ besides his human a divine nature also? 

No, by no means, for that is not only repugnant to sound reason, but to the 
Holy Scripture also. 

This is doubtless enough to convey an idea of the Catechism, 
which was again translated in 1818 by T. Rees. Whether Bidle was 
the translator or not, he must have been actuated by good intentions in 
what he wrote; for he says of the ‘‘ Twofold Catechism,” that it “ was 
composed for their sakes that would fain be mere Christians, and not 
of this or that sect, inasmuch as all the sects of Christians, by what 
names soever distinguished, have either more or less departed from 
the simplicity and truth of the Scripture.” But these Christians, who 
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preferred their religion to their sect, Bidle should have known were 
too few to count. 

Far inferior writers to Bidle were Ebiezer Coppe and Laurence 
Clarkson ; nor, if religious madness could be so stamped out, can we 
complain of the House of Commons for condemning their works to 
the flames. The strongest possible condemnation was passéd for its 
“horrid blasphemies ” on Coppe’s “ Fiery Flying Roll: or Word from 
the Lord to all the Great Ones of the Earth whom this may concern, 
being the Last Warning Peace at the Dreadful Day of Judgment.” 
All discoverable copies of this book were to be burnt by the hang- 
man at three different places (Feb. 1, 1650); and Coppe was im- 
prisoned, but was released on his recantation of his opinions. His 
book was the cause of that curious ordinance of August 9, 1650, 
for the “punishment of atheistical, blasphemous, and execrable 
opinions,” which is the best summary and proof of the intense 
religious fanaticism then prevalent, and so curiously similar in all 
its details to that of the primitive Christian Church. At both 
periods the distinctive features were the claim to actual divinity, and 
to superiority to all moral laws. 

On September 27, 1650, Clarkson’s “ Single Eye : all Light, no 
Darkness,” was condemned to be burnt by the hangman; and 
Clarkson himself not only sent to the House of Correction for a 
month, but sentenced to be banished after that for life under a penalty 
of death if he returned. 

These books have their value for students of human nature, and 
so have the next I refer to, the works of Ludovic Muggleton, 
which in other respects seem to touch the lowest attainable depth of 
religious demoralisation. The extraordinary thing is that Muggleton 
actually founded a sort of religion of his own ; at all events he gave 
life and title to a sect, which counts votaries to this day. Only so 
recently as 1846 a list of the works of Muggleton and his colleague 
Reeve was published, and the books advertised for sale. These two 
claimed to be the two last witnesses or prophets, with power to 
sentence men to eternal damnation or blessedness. Muggleton was 
fond of exercising the former power, especially in regard to the 
Quakers, one of his books being called “A Looking Glass for 
George Fox, the Quaker, and other Quakers, wherein.they may See 
Themselves to be Right Devils.” There is noreason to believe Muggle- 
ton to have been aconsciousimpostor; only inan age vexed to madness 
by religious controversy, religious madness carried him further than 
others. An asylum would have met his case better than the sentence 
of the Old Bailey, which condemned him to stand for three days in 
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the pillory at the three most eminent places in the City, his books to 
be there in three lots burnt over his head, and himself then to be 
imprisoned till he had paid asum of #500. But this did not finish 
the man, for in 1681 he wrote his “ Letter to Colonel Phaire,” the 
language of which is perhaps unsurpassed for repulsiveness in the 
whole range of religious literature. Muggleton’s writings in short 
read as a kind of religious nightmare. In their case the fire was 
rather profaned by its fuel than the bocks honoured by the fire. 

Among strictly theological works one by John Asgill, barrister, 
claims a peculiar distinction, for it was burnt by order of two Parlia- 
ments, English and Irish, and its author expelled from two Houses 
of Commons. This was the famous “ Argument Proving that 
According to the Covenant of Eternal Life, revealed in the Scrip- 
tures, Man may be Translated from Hence into that Eternal Life with- 
out Passing Through Death, although the Human Nature of Christ 
Himself could not bethus Translated till he had Passed Through Death” 
(1700). In this book of 106 pages Asgill argued that death, which 
had come by Adam, had been removed by the death of Christ, and 
had lost its legal power. He claimed the right, and asserted his 
expectation, of actual translation; and so went by the nickname 
of “ Translated Asgill.” He tells how in writing it he felt two powers 
within him, one bidding him write, the other bobbing his elbow ; and 
unfortunately the former prevailed. His printer told him that his 
men thought the author a little crazed, in which Asgill fancied the 
printer spoke one word for them and two for himself. Other people 
agreed with the printer, to Asgill’s advantage, for, as he says, “‘ Com- 
ing into court to see me as a monster, and hearing me talk like a 
man, I soon fell into my share of practice,” a hint for the briefless. 
This was in Ireland, where Asgill was elected member for Enniscor- 
thy, for which place however he only sat four days, being expelled for 
his pamphlet on October 10, 1703. Shortly afterwards Asgill became 
member for Bramber, in Sussex, but this seat he lost in 1707 for 
the same reason, the English House, like the Irish, though not by a 
unanimous vote, condemning his book to the flames. Asgill’s debts 
caused him apparently to spend the rest of his days in the compara- 
tive peace of the Fleet prison. 

Coleridge says there is no genuine Saxon English better than 
Asgill’s, and that his irony is often finer than Swift’s. At all events 
his burnt work--the labour of seven years—is very dreary reading, 
relieved however by such occasional good sayings as “It is much 
easier to make a creed than to believe it after it is made,” or ‘“* Cus- 
tom itself, without a reason for it, is an argument only for fools.” 
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Asgill’s defence before the House of Commons shows that a very 
strained interpretation was placed upon the passages that gave 
offence. Let it suffice to quote one: ‘Stare at me as long as you 
will, I am sure that neither my physiognomy, sins, nor misfortune 
can make me so unlikely to be translated as my Redeemer was to be 
hanged,” Asgill clearly wrote in all honesty and sincerity, though 
the contrary has been suggested ; and his defence was not without 
spirit or point: “Pray what is this blasphemous crime I here stand 
charged with? A belief of what we all profess, or at least of what no 
one can deny. If the death of the body be included in the fall, 
why is not this life of the body included in the redemption? And if 
I have a firmer belief in this than another, am I therefore a blas- 
phemer?” But the House thought that he was; and to impugn the 
right of the majority to decide such a point would be to impugn the 
fundamental principle of the British Constitution. I therefore refrain 
from an opinion, and leave the matter to the reader’s judgment. 
Among the many books that have owed an increase of popularity, 
or any popularity at all, to the fire that burnt them, may be instanced 
the two works of Dr. Coward, which were burnt by order of the House 
of Commons in Palace Yard on March 18, 1704. Dr. Coward had 
been a Fellow of Merton, and he wrote poetry as well as books of 
medicine, but in 1702 he ventured on metaphysical ground, and 
under the pseudonym of Estibius Psychalethes dedicated to the 
clergy his ‘Second Thoughts concerning the Human Soul,” in which 
he contended that the notion of the soul as a separate immaterial 
substance was “a plain heathenish invention,” not exactly a position 
the clergy were likely to welcome, although the author repeatedly 
avowed his belief in an eternal future life. In 1704 the Doctor 
published his “ Grand Essay : a Vindication of Reason and Religion 
against the Impostures of Philosophy,” in which he repeated his ideas 
about immaterial substances, and argued that matter and motion were 
the foundation of thought in man and brutes. The House of 
Commons called him to its bar, and burnt his books ; a proceeding 
which conferred such additional popularity upon them that the 
Doctor was enabled the very same year to bring out a second edition 
of his “Second Thoughts.” Certainly no other treatment could have 
made the books popular. They are perfectly legitimate, but rather 
dry, metaphysical disquisitions ; and Parliament might quite as fairly 
have burnt Locke’s famous essay on the “ Human Understanding.” 
For Parliament thus to constitute itself Defender of the Faith was 
not merely to trespass on the office of the Crown, but to sin against 
the more sacred rights of common sense itself. We cannot be 
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surprised, therefore, if the English Parliament sinned in this way (as 
it does to this day in a minor degree), that the Irish Parliament should 
have sinned equally, as it did, for instance, in the case of a book 
whose title far more suggested heresy than its contents substantiated 
it. I refer to Toland’s “ Christianity not Mysterious ” (1696), which 
was burnt by the hangman before the Parliament House Gate at 
Dublin, and in the open street before the Town-House, by order of 
the Committee of Religion of the Irish House of Commons, one 
member even going so far as to advocate the burning of Toland him- 
self. It is difficult now to understand the extreme excitement caused 
by Toland’s book, seeing that it was evidently written in the interests 
of Christianity, and would now be read without emotion by the most 
orthodox. It was only the superstructure, not the foundation, that 
Toland attacked; his whole contention being that Christianity, 
rightly understood, contained nothing mysterious or inconsistent with 
reason, but that all ideas of this sort, and most ofits rites, had been 
aftergrowths, borrowed from Paganism, in that compromise between 
the new and old religion which constituted the world’s Christianiza- 
tion.! Although this fact is now generally admitted, Toland puts the 
case so well that it is best to give his own words : 

The Christians, he says, were careful to remove all obstacles lying in the way 
of the Gentiles. They thought the most effectual way of gaining them over to 
their side was by compounding the matter, which led them to unwarrantable 
compliances, till at length they likewise set up for mysteries. Yet not having the 
least precedent for any ceremonies from the Gospel, excepting Baptism and the 
Supper, they strangely disguised and transformed these by adding to them the 
pagan mystic rites. They administered them with the strictest secrecy; and to 


be inferior to their adversaries in no circumstance, they permitted none to assist at 
them but such as were antecedently prepared or initiated. 


The parallel Toland proceeds to draw is extremely instructive, 
and could only be improved on in our own day by tracing both 
Pagan and Christian rites to their antecedent origins in India. What 
he says also of the Fathers would be nowadays assented to by all 
who have ever had the curiosity to look into their writings ; namely, 
‘that they were as injudicious, violent, and factious as other men ; 
that they were for the greatest part very credulous and superstitious 
in religion, as well as pitifully ignorant and superficial in the minutest 
punctilios of literature.” 

Toland was only twenty-six when he published his first book, 
but, to judge from the correspondence between Locke and Molyneux, 
he was vain and indiscreet. ‘“ He has raised against him,” says the 

1 In a letter in his Vindicius Libertus he says : ‘‘ As for the Christian religion 
in general, that book is so far from calling it in question that it was purposely 


written for the service, to defend it against the imputations of contradiction and 
obscurity which are frequently objected by its opposers.” 
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latter from Dublin (May 27, 1697), “the clamours of all parties ; 
and this not so much by his difference in opinion as by his unseason- 
able way of discoursing, propagating, and maintaining it.” Again 
(September 11, 1697), “ Mr. T. is at last driven out of the kingdom ; 
the poor gentleman, by his imprudent management, had raised such 
an universal outcry that it was even dangerous for a man*to have 
been known once to converse with him. This made all men wary 
of reputation decline seeing him ; insomuch that at last he wanted a 
meal’s meat (as I am told), and none would admit him to their 
tables. The little stock of money which he brought into the country 
being exhausted, he fell to borrowing from any one that would lend 
him half a crown, and ran in debt for his wigs, clothes, and lodging.” 
Then when the Parliament ordered him-to be taken into custody, 
and to be prosecuted, he very wisely fled the country, suffering only 
a temporary rebuff, and writing many other books, political and 
religious, none of which ever attained the distinction of his first. 

But in the category of books burnt for their theological sentiments 
there is one that must not be forgotten, though it was no Parliament 
but only an university which committed it to the fire. Oxford 
University has always tempered her love for learning with a dislike 
for inquiry, and set the cause of orthodoxy above the cause of 
truth. This phase of her character was never better illustrated than 
in the case of “The Naked Gospel,” by the Rev. Arthur Bury, Rector 
of Exeter College (1690). 

A high value attaches to the first edition of this book, wherein 
the author essayed to show what the primitive Gospel really was, what 
alterations had been gradually made in it, and what advantages and 
disadvantages had therefrom ensued. Bury, many years before, in 
1648, had known what it was to be led from his college by a file of 
musketeers, and forbidden to return to Oxford or his fellowship 
under pain of death, because he had the courage in those days to 
read the prayers of the Church. So he had some justification for 
ascribing his anonymous work to “a true son of the Church” ; and 
his motive was the promotion of that charity and toleration which 
breathes in its every page. The king had summoned a convocation, 
to make certain changes in the Litany, and, if possible, to reconcile 
ecclesiastical differences ; and to further this good object Bury wrote 
his pamphlet, intending not to publish it, but to present it to the 
members of convocation severally. Unfortunately he showed or 
presented a few copies to a few friends, with the result that the work 
became known, the author admonished for heresy and driven from 
his rectorship, and the book pubiicly burnt, by a vote of the univer- 
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sity, in the area of the schools (August 19, 1690). He should have 
reflected that it is as little the part of a discreet man to try to 
reconcile religious factions as to seek to separate fighting tigers. 

The unexpected commotion roused by his book led the author 
to republish it with great modifications and omissions ; a fact which 
much diminishes the interest of the second edition of 1691. For 
instance, the preface to the second edition omits this passage of the 
first: “‘The Church of England, as it needs not, so it does not, 
forbid any of its sons the use of their own eyes; if it did, this 
alone would be sufficient reason not only to distrust but to con- 
demn it.” Bury soon learnt to know the Church of England 
better. Nevertheless both editions alike contain many passages 
remarkable for their breadth of view no less than for their admirable 
expression. What, for instance, could be better than the passage 
wherein he speaks of the priests cramming the people with 
doctrines, “so many in numbers that an ordinary mind cannot 
retain them; so perplexed in matter that the best understanding 
cannot comprehend them; so impertinent to any good purpose 
that a good man need not regard them ; and so unmentioned in 
Scripture that none but the greatest subtlety can therein discover 
the least intimations of them”? Or again: “No king is more 
independent in his own dominions from any foreign jurisdiction 
in matters civil, than every Christian is within his own mind in 
matters of faith”? What Doctor of Divinity of these days would 
speak as courageously as this one did two hundred years ago? So 
let one be prepared to give a good price for a first edition copy of “ The 
Naked Gospel,” and, when obtained, to study it as well as honour it. 

About a century and a half later (March 1849), Exeter College 
was again stirred to the burning point, and that in connection with a 
book which, apart from its intrinsic interest, enjoys the distinction of 
having been the last to be publicly burnt in England. In the 
Morning Post of March 9, 1849, it is written : “We are informed that 
a work recently published by Mr. Froude, M.A., Fellow of Exeter 
College, entitled the ‘Nemesis of Faith,’ was a few days since 
publicly burned by the authorities in the College Hall.” The 
“Nemesis,” therefore, deserves a place in our libraries, and many 
will even prize it above its author’s historical works, as the last example 
of the effort of the ecclesiastical spirit to crush the discussion of its 
dogmas. It is owing to this attempt that the “ Nemesis” is now so 
well known as to render any reference to its contents superfluous. 

J. A. FARRER. 
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ONE DAY IN RUSSIA. 


T the beginning of the shooting season the writer was staying at 
an old chateau in Upper Silesia, not far from the Russo-Polish 
frontier. 

“You ought not to lose the chance of having a look at Russian 
Poland while you are here,” said my charming and observant hostess, 
addressing me one morning after breakfast. “Herr von Hamilton, 
the Government commissary at Beuthen, whose business it is to 
travel backwards and forwards, and to keep on good terms with the 
Russian authorities, is a friend of mine, and a very obliging man. I 
will telegraph and ask him if he can manage to accompany you. In 
that case you will get a better idea of certain phases of Russian life 
in twelve hours than if you stayed at an hotel in St. Petersburg or 
Moscow for a month.” 

An affirmative reply came from Herr von Hamilton in due course, 
and next morning early I was en route for Beuthen—the Middles- 
brough of Upper Silesia and the nearest town to Russian Poland. 

Herr von Hamilton met me at the railway station, and we ad- 
journed to a neighbouring place of refreshment in expectation of the 
britschka that was to take us on our trip to Russia. But there we 
experienced a double delay ; for, when the coachman drove up and 
discovered where we were bound for, he insisted on turning back and 
changing his vehicle. His reason for doing so became evident in a 
few hours, when we were jogging back to Beuthen with every bone in 
our bodies well shaken. No spring that ever poised a Long Acre 
landau could stand the test of those Russian roads ; therefore our 
driver chose a springless britschka. 

We soon passed the long village road that begins immediately 
outside the town, and drove along slightly rising hilly ground, above 
the dead green of which a lark here and there could be heard as the 
high chimneys of the sullen brick buildings of the manufacturing 
district receded more and more behind us. Ever more solitary the 
road becarae. A broad water-pool stretched right across our path. 
On the farther side of this the boundary-marks of the German and 
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Russian empires stood opposite each other—two colour-striped poles, 
surmounted with the Imperial double eagles painted on a square 
board—only divided by a narrow ditch. 

We are in Russia. 

A Jew in a long black gown drives a flock of geese past us, and 
by his side a little ragged urchin with naked legs splashes the water 
in unison with the feathered tribe. 

Then again the road continued in its dull monotony. No tree, 
no dwelling in sight. Only on the horizon a conical hill was per- 
ceptible, at the foot of which high chimneys betrayed human habita- 
tions, whilst on its crest a big bleak pilgrim-chapel raised its towers 
towards the sky. 

My companion tried his best to make our drive a pleasant one, 
and had many a tale to tell of his official and ex-official life as 
Government commissary at Beuthen. 

Herr von Hamilton is a tall, powerfully-built man, with remark- 
ably small hands and feet. His features bear a striking resemblance 
to those of the present Duke of Hamilton, from whose family he 
claims descent, although his ancestors have been nearly two centuries 
in Prussia. Formerly an officer of Uhlans, he had been appointed 
to the very peculiar post of Government commissary (Regierungs- 
commissér) at Beuthen. Before the day was over I had full opportunity 
of forming a fair idea of his duties and capacities. That a mighty 
capacity for the consumption of alcoholic liquors formed an indis- 
pensable qualification of this half-soldier and half-border diplomatist 
I soon found out. For if it be true that when Greek meets Greek 
then comes the tug of war, it can well be said that, in dealing with 
border Russian officials, he who remains above the table takes the 
cake. But more than this. The position Herr von Hamilton holds 
is quite unique, combining the sifting and transmission of spies’ 
reports with regard to the movements of Russian troops, to the 
spread or decline of the cattle plague, and to a hundred other things. 
Also, he has no direct official superior in the whole province, but 
depends on, and communicates directly with, the Foreign Office at 
Berlin. 

“ Strange things happen in this out-of-the-way region,” he began. 
‘Some time ago two Nihilists, who were more than suspected of 
being concerned in one of those dynamite outrages, managed to get 
away from Russia to England. The Russian police sent a detective 
after them, and—would you believe it >—under the guise of a forger of 
Russian rouble notes initiated them into the work. As England is 
an awkward country in which to dispose of Russian notes, they all 
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three left for the Continent, travelling separately to avoid suspicion. 
From Paris the detective lured them to Berlin, and thence singly to 
Breslau. One fine day I received a friendly message from the 
Russian nacselnik (sous-préfet) at Bendzin that a certain person would 
arrive at Beuthen, and if I would be good enough to have him 
arrested and brought across the frontier. I wired back assent, and 
at the time appointed proceeded to the railway station with a couple 
of gensdarmes and a full description of the man we wanted. We 
spotted him, and, to avoid any outcry, simply informed him that he 
was arrested on suspicion of some diamond robbery in Berlin, and 
that he would be provisionally locked up. In the meantime we had 
a britschka handy—such as we are now in—and we started on this 
very road. ‘The Nihilist, at first without any suspicion as to the real 
state of the case, seemed comparatively unconcerned, partly, no 
doubt, in consequence of his expectation of coming into a Prussian 
prison, for there could have been by rights no extradition in his case. 
But as we drove along he began to get uneasy as to our destination, 
till at last, in front of us, he suddenly saw the ominous figure of a 
Cossack guard standing! I shall never forget the terror of the poor 
devil as he threw himself on his knees before us, cried out that he 
was lost, and begged and implored not to be delivered up to the 
Russians, who would send him to Siberia. But it was too late. We 
drove up to the little bridge you will see in a few minutes, and 
delivered him to the Cossacks, who were in readiness for him. 

“*T must say I was rather sorry for the poor fellow, but as I heard 
later on that he was a good-for-nothing scoundrel, perhaps there was 
not much harm done. The most remarkable thing was, that the 
Russian detectives managed matters so well that by artfully telegraph- 
ing backwards and forwards they succeeded in getting the second 
Nihilist in the wake of the first, and ultimately got him over the 
frontier as well, though I had nothing to do with that matter. 

“T for my part cannot afford to be nice about the merits of this 
case or that, for the Russians are very obliging when I want them to 
do any little job for me. 

“In Bendzin I keep a Jewish huckster in my pay, who comes 
over on foot at all times of the day or night, and who transmits 
to me every bit of news of interest. Sometimes he does a little 
bit of smuggling on his own account, and before now when in trouble 
it has only cost me a word to get him liberated. I have only to send 
over, and the remark of the Russian authorities invariably is : ‘Oh, 
that’s Hamilton’s Jew; let him go.’ 

“Some time ago, during the general European scare of the 
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massing of Russian troops in Poland, I received instructions to go to 
Warsaw and havea look round. I drove over to Bendzin, and asked 
the military governor to give mea few introductions for Warsaw. 
‘ Hamilton,’ he said, ‘I know thy little game, but thou shalt have them 
nevertheless.’ ” 

I had hardly recovered from the surprise the above, told in the ut- 
most good-humour, had caused me, when, in front of us, at a distance 
on a hill, behold ! the white-coated Cossack picket, and close to our 
left the little bridge—both ends of which were hidden under water— 
that marks one of the jealously-guarded gates of free Russia ! 

We were just in time to see the sentinel half-playfully clubbing 
and kicking an old Polish Jew in his long gown and fur cap, and to 
hear his piteous cries for mercy. 

We drove across the bridge, and my companion, addressing the 
guard in Russian, passed us unmolested, without even as much as 
showing our passports—in Russia usually one of the most delicate 
and complicated of processes, for if there be anything more difficult 
than to get out of Russia to-day, it certainly is the effort to get in. 

We turned into the long, dirty village road and drove on, stopping 
at length before a broad low building covered with a high double 
roof, and with an arbour before the door, under which sat several 
Russian soldiers in grey linen uniforms, looking at us over each 
others’ shoulders. 

The britschka stopped ; we alighted, and the colonel who held the 
command came out towards us in a dirty green uniform—his hair 
combed over his forehead in Russian fashion and his refroussé nose 
shining as placidly as a full moon. 

We alighted, and my companion was immediately locked ina 
warm embrace, followed by three mutual kisses on either cheek. The 
colonel, but for his evident good-nature, would haye reminded me 
more ofa seedy English church-beadle than of a Russian staff-officer, 
commanding one of the farthest outposts west of the mighty Russian 
Empire. 

We accepted his invitation to enter the house and to partake of 
some slight refreshment. This consisted of some dusty stale biscuits 
and a couple of bottles of fiery Hungarian wine. 

The colonel’s wife soon joined us, and what with her tales of 
sorrow at her husband being stationed in such an outlandish place, 
and the grandeur of her relations at St. Petersburg—generals and 
statesmen (she even claimed Giers, the Russian Minister, as an 
uncle)—the few minutes we had allowed ourselves passed quickly 


enough. 
ss2 
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During a lull in the conversation I managed to leave the room 
and to have a look at the quarters of the infantry who were lodged 
in the back of the building. I was surprised to find the utmost 
cleanliness, in striking contrast to the dirt and desolation hitherto 
everywhere apparent. Fach scldier had a neat iron camp bed, and 
above the head of each hung a little coloured print of the.present 
Emperor of Russia—Padushka, “the little father,” in a spiritual as 
well as in a temporal worldly sense. It is this spiritual added to the 
temporal authority of the Czar of All the Russias that constitutes the 
peculiarity of Russian loyalty among the masses that has stood such 
tests in the history of the world. 

The men, to judge by their features, which showed almost every 
variety of type, seemed drawn from all parts of the Empire : promis- 
cuously from Warsaw to Ekaterinburg on the Siberian frontier, and 
from Nishni-Novgorod down to Astrachan on the Caspian. One fair- 
haired strapping young fellow, with large clear piercing blue eyes and 
somewhat rough but nobly chiselled regular features, told us he 
hailed from Nishni-Novgorod. He was a sergeant, yet his clear 
boyish complexion ‘would have hardly led one to suppose that he 
was more than nineteen or twenty years of age. .This man struck 
me as an ideai of beauty of the northern unspoilt Russian race, 
whose untold part in the civilisation of the world is still in its 
beginning. 

Beside him in full contrast stood a man of the pure Mongolian 
type : almond eyes, receding forehead, high cheek-bones and wide 
mouth and lips, and straight black hair. He hailed from Orenburg. 

Thus, in the small compass of a frontier barrack-room, is the 
world-wide rule of Russia typified. 

At last we got back into our britschka, and the driver, with a 
loud “ Hiih pascholl !” (“ He, forward! ”) started us off over stones 
and water-pools, sending the mud into our faces and throwing us 
high up from our seats. Such is travelling on Russian-Polish high 
roads ; for if our path had hitherto hardly been one of roses, once 
behind Czeladez the roads assumed the character they are all said 
to possess right through the ancient kingdom of Poland, as far as it 
belongs to Russia. They are used till they are simply impassable. 
Then the driver begins to look out for another for himself, and 
drives straight across the fields. ‘And this will give you an idea 
of the corruption among Russian officials,” said my companion, 
“ for this very road has been fully paid for three times over by the 
Russian Government.” 

No ditch or tree bounded or designated the road, which is one 
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mass of mud-pools, holes and huge projecting stones, over and 
against which our driver cannons with the greatest indifference, 
although every bone in your body shakes. Now and then we leave 
the road altogether and dash parallel right across the fields. 

My companion vainly remonstrated with the driver, who sgarcely 
deigned to answer beyond a grunt. Bismarck, when Russian 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, had some experience of Russian 
roads and ésvostchiks (drivers). Being once late for an invitation 
on a winter’s night, he lost his temper with the imperturbable driver 
of the sleigh, who not only would not accelerate his pace, but had 
already once or twice turned his fare and his sleigh over into the 
snow. To all Bismarck’s furious expletives the stolid Russian only 
replied again and again, “ /Vitschevo” (“it doesn’t matter, it’s of 
no consequence”). Bismarck, who laughingly tells the story himself, 
confessed that the driver’s sang-froid ended by impressing him, and 
that often afterwards he had recalled that word, “ WVitschevo,” when 
he had vexed and worried about many things which time itself had 
arranged. ‘“ JVitzchevo—what does it matter ?”—as he himself said, 
he arrived at his destination all the same. 

It was nearly one o’clock when we arrived at Bendzin, a motley 
mass of houses rising like an amphitheatre round a hill crowned by 
a grey wall in ruins, which in its turn is dominated by a broad round 
tower. 

“ Yes, that is Bendzin, and that grey mass is all that remains of 
the castle of the Polish kings. For Bendzin has had its day, though 
it is some time ago !” 

The nearer we come, the more picturesque appears the old town 
with its conglomeration of polychromatic painted wooden houses, 
and grey weather-beaten masonry. A rivulet—the Przembsa—with 
its yellow rapid-rushing current flows round the foot of the decayed 
town of kings. 

Our carriage creakingly jolted over the long wooden bridge, 
crawled along through narrow steep streets and came at last toa 
stand-still on the market-place. 

We soon sat in the little parlour of the most noted grog-shop, at 
a table covered with oil-cloth and loaded with a battery of stout and 
lanky bottles, tins of caviar, glasses of tea, on the top of the contents 
of which slices of lemon were floating. The proprietor praised his 
fruit brandies, so we tried one after the other to the accompaniment 
of some tallow-tasting biscuits. A smell of dried fish, of caviar, of 
alcohol, mixed with the fumes of Turkish tobacco, filled the small 
room. Now and then dirty inquisitive faces peered in at the window 
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to examine us. And behind them all, over the market-place in the 
distance, the walls of the grand old castle rose picturesquely against 
the blue sky. We stepped out into the fresh air. On the threshold 
of the low-built houses, the doorways of which looked like entries 
to caves, women sat with black close-fitting woollen hoods orna- 
mented on one side with a red or gold flower—married Jéwesses 
whose rites prescribe that their hair be cut off at their marriage, and 
that instead of their natural ornament they wear this woollen hood. 
These women are mostly of frightful ugliness, whilst among the men 
handsome patriarchal heads are to be seen, with snowy hair and 
deep-lying keenly-glittering eyes. Now and then a young girl passed 
us, with her black hair deeply combed over the forehead and slightly 
curled round, reminding one of the old Jewish feies (side-curls), 
which have now fallen a victim to Russian scissors.' 

We stopped at a barrack-looking building, where I learnt that the 
nacselnik or sous-préfet of the district resided. A fine military- 
looking man with enormous moustaches, and clad in a white uniform 
with heavy gold shoulder-straps. He received my companion with 
open arms, the usual three kisses on either cheek following in quick 
succession. The conversation, being mostly carried on in Russian, 
I could only glean that he offered us refreshments, which my com- 
panion declined, as we had no time to stay. Also I gleaned that the 
nacselnik complained of being sadly overburdened with work—he had 
only just returned from a journey undertaken with the laudable 
object of placing his boys at school. 

When we descended into the street Herr von Hamilton told me 
that the nacse/nik, whose official salary is about £600, is supposed 
to make an income of about £3,000 to £4,000 a year. Nothing is 
done, nothing carried out under his végime, but something remains 
in his palm behind. Every official request must be accompanied by 
a rouble note, or a bundle of that commodity of proportionate value 
to the matter in question. A merchant, say, wishes to undertake a 
journey, and forwards his passport, together with a five-rouble note, to 
be visé. A week passes, his departure is imperative—no passport ! 
The Russian merchant knows better than to show any temper. He 
presents a humble request between the leaves of which a ten-rouble 
note is gracefully sandwiched: and lo! he receives his passport—he 
is a happy man. The proverbial spoonful of oil goes farther than 
the bottle of vinegar, and in dealing with Russian officialism gentle 
persuasiveness is the means of gaining your end. 


' The side-curls hitherto worn by the male Polish Jews are forbidden in 
Russian Poland, but still generally met with in Austrian Poland. 
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A characteristic episode led to the removal of the last nacse/nik. 
He had conveyed to an old Bendzin Jew that his son could be got 
off serving in the army by-the payment of a thousand roubles (for 
a short time ago (before) it was a usual thing for the officials who 
were connected with this matter, from the zacse/nik downwards, to 
sell exemptions and share the spoil). This Hebrew’s son happened 
to be a weakly creature—almost a cripple—and by some misunder- 
standing the old Jew wrote to the authorities at St. Petersburg averring 
that his son would make at best such a poor soldier that he thought 
that he was not worth more than five hundred roubles. After that 
exposé the nacselnik was no longer comfortable in Bendzin, so he was 
sent to the Caucasus—kicked upstairs into an even more lucrative 
position ! 

We had not walked far before another meeting took place, and 
in broad daylight the usual kisses and affectionate accolades. ‘‘ That 
man,” said Herr von Hamilton, “ was up till lately the secretary of the 
nacselnik. His official salary was about £60 ; still he managed to 
take his wife and family to Italy every year; and when he was 
removed—perhaps for being too energetic—he had managed to save 
60,000 roubles besides.” 

We now wended our way to the military governor of Bendzin, who 
I understood was an old acquaintance of my Mentor. He wanted 
me to see the Cossacks who were quartered here. 

The governor lived in a modern-built private house, in what 
seemed a new part of the town. He received us on the ground 
floor, which was furnished with every modern comfort. The prelimi- 
naries of kissing first got over, we proceeded to discuss some excel- 
lent tea in glasses, assisted by petits verres, which we tossed off, with 
slices of lemon dipped in powdered sugar. We met several officers 
of the garrison, all in white uniform with rich gold shoulder-braids, 
and also a civil authority, the senior magistrate of the place. 

When we had had our fill of tea, brandy, and different wines we 
all sallied forth to see the Cossacks. 

Just outside the town, past dilapidated gardens and crumbling walls, 
we caught sight of a sofnie (squad) of Cossacks, in a field rubbing 
down their horses. At the word of command they vaulted into the 
saddle and performed singly and together a few of their characteristic 
evolutions. 

It was about four o’clock, and we had yet a long way before us, 
so we all strolled back to the market-place together, and, after the 
usual effusive and affectionate farewell, started on the road to 
Sosnovice, another Russian frontier town. 
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Up hill and down dale, in more than one sense, rolled our britschka 
over the dreadful roads, whilst the liquids imbibed in Bendzin did 
not add to the steadiness of its inmates. 

Every now and again we passed elongated wicker-work carts, 
held together by a framework of poles, all crammed full of travelling 
Hebrews. ‘‘ Why,” I ventured to remark, “there seems to be nobody 
but Jews in these parts.” “Yes, they are the only inhabitants that 
travel, they are always on business.” 

After about two hours’ driving through the dullest of country, we 
drew near to Sosnovice, which possesses a number of factories and 
is besides connected by rail with the outer world. 

We stopped for a moment at a large cotton-spinning establish- 
ment, that must employ about two thousand hands. The factories 
are mostly the property of enterprising Germans, and are erected just 
over the Russian frontier, in order to avoid the heavy Russian import 
duties in tapping the Russian home trade. But the Russians, not- 
withstanding a childlike simplicity, have ever been a match for Greek, 
Armenian or Jew, and rumours have been current before now of 
their intention of even displacing the frontier, in order to cut off 
those enterprising Germans from the source of the Russian trade. 

About 7 o’clock we arrive at Sosnovice itself, a regular type of 
small town of manufactories, and are again received with affectionate 
effusion by the military governor, also a previous acquaintance of 
Herr von Hamilton. The military governor of Sosnovice is a 
splendid type of the Russian officer, overflowing with health and high 
animal spirits ; one of those powerfully-knit figures with clear fair 
complexion, @ /a Skobeleff, capable of standing any amount of alcoho} 
in whatever form it may present itself: wotki, cognac, Hungarian 
wine or champagne. Von S had been a captain in the Imperial 
Guard at St. Petersburg (a rank carrying the titular distinction of 
major in the army), but, having got heavily into debt, he was sent 
out here to re-establish the balance of his finances. And right royally 
did he come up to his work in that respect, I was told. 

We adjourned to the principal inn of the town, where the 
governor insisted on ordering a sumptuous supper, including the 
usual course of wofki, Hungarian wine and champagne. It was 
indeed time we had something to eat, for we had tasted nothing solid 
worth mentioning since the morning. But we were hardly seated 
before messengers kept coming in, petitioners of all sorts and degrees ; 
for Major von S—— had only just returned from a short absence. 
It was indeed surprising to see men, some presumably wealthy men 
of business, with cap in hand and almost cringing deference. 
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Obviously those have small status in Russia who do not belong to 
the charmed circle of official bureaucracy, the notorious and alt 
powerful “chin. 

During the above, Herr von Hamilton told me the following : 

“The last time I was here, the Russians had just caught a 
wretched German tailor, who had been in the habit of coming over 
from Beuthen the size cf Daniel Lambert, and returning home as 
thin as Mr. Wackford Squeers. By these means he managed to 
bring over the clothes for his Russian customers and escaped the 
heavy import duties on them. I happened to be at the railway 
station with Major von S when the tailor was being led off into 
durance vile. He recognised me and implored me to intercede for 
him. I put in a good word, when at last Major von S——, shrug- 
ging his shoulders and with a faint smile, turned to the tailor and held 
out his hand : ‘ Here, pay up a hundred roubles and be off.’” 

The major was a most amiable host, and the conversation, 
carried on in French, turned to politics, and touched upon the different 
questions of the day: the want of sympathy the Russians felt for 
German aggressiveness, etc.—all treated in a spirit of good-natured 
banter, which seemed hardly to fit in with the iron system of re- 
pression that marked our surroundings. 

Thus time slipped past, recalling the German proverb : 


Und scheint die Sonne noch so schén, 
Abends muss sie untergehen.! 





And, indeed, it was ten o’clock, and we had a good long drive before 
us if we wanted to get back to Beuthen via Ostrosnitza that night. 

One more glass, a pledge @ revoir, and we were off again. It was 
pitch-dark when we arrived near the village of Ostrosnitza, in front of 
the little bridge over which alone our road lay. A chain was drawn 
across, and two Russian sentinels barred the way. For even with 
passports in order, the way out of Holy Russia, no less than the way 
in, is blocked at night at these small frontier stations. 

We alighted and were escorted to the guard-house, where the 
captain in command had already retired to rest. Fortunately he too 
was an acquaintance, and we were ushered into his bedroom, where, 
sitting on a camp bed half dressed, he received us with effusion. 
Cigarettes, cognac, and an invitation to be seated followed in quick 
succession. But not for long—the wish to get back to civilisation had 
become a craving. “ Good-night !” The word of command passed on 
from guard-house to sentinel ; and as we neared the little bridge 


1 And if the sun shine e’er so bright, 
It’s bound to disappear at night. 
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again we could hear the rattling of the chain as it was withdrawn, 
and the sullen answer of the sentinel as we passed over on to Prussian 
ground and wished him good-night. 

Our driver whipped the jaded horses, and we got over the ground 
briskly. 

What with the fatigue of the day and the constant imbibing of 
wotki, as we neared Beuthen and beheld right and left the fire- 
spitting chimneys of the many iron-works lighting up the heavens, it 
seemed as if we were running a race past the jaws of some infernal 
regions. 

We had had a glimpse, and no more than a glimpse, of frontier 
Russia. What must be the vitality of a nation that, in spite of such 
a primitive and cumbrous system of things on her frontier, is still 
capable of inspiring so much pause and fear in the breasts of the 
statesmen of Europe ! 


SIDNEY WHITMAN. 
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THE LOST. PRAYER-BOOK. 


NE of the most striking figures in the temple of England’s 
military renown is Sir John Talbot, the first Earl of 
Shrewsbury : 
Is this the scourge of France ? 


Is this the Za/bot, so much feared abroad, 
That with his name the mothers still their babes ? 


These words, which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of the 
Countess of Auvergne, are not an exaggerated picture of the dread 
with which he filled French hearts in the time of their struggle to 
shake off the yoke of England. It is again indicated in the speech 
of a soldier in the same play (Henry VI.) : 


The cry of 7a/bot serves me for a sword, 
For I have loaden me with many spoyles, 
Using no other weapon but his name. 


And Henry VI., when creating Talbot Earl of Shrewsbury, is made 


to say ; I doe remember how my father said 
A stouter champion never handled sword. 


In these and many other speeches, the warrior’s fame is recorded 
by Shakespeare as that of 


A breathing, valiant man 
Of an invincible, unconquer'd spirit, 


whose name is inseparably connected with the story of England’s 
greatness. ; 

That he was not invincible in arms, however unconquerable in 
spirit, his defeat at the battle of Patay, in 1429, made manifest. 
He there fell prisoner to the sword of Joan of Arc ; and for three 
years and a half was obliged to endure the tedium of an honoured 
captivity, till exchanged for the great French soldier, Pothon de 
Xaintrailles, about Christmas time, in 1432. His maiden-conqueror 
had perished at the stake in the summer of 1430; and we may 
hope, notwithstanding the ferocity of some of Talbot’s speeches 
in Shakespeare, that he did not hear the tale without some pity 
for the fate of the brave young witch. His wonted life in camp 
and field began again in 1434, when he was about fifty years of 
age, and went on with little intermission of fighting till near the 
close of the Hundred Years’ War. Day by day the French grew 
stronger and the English weaker ; Normandy and Guienne had been 
lost, when, in 1453, Talbot seized Bordeaux by stratagem, in a new 
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attempt to recover the southern province. One of the towns taken 
by him in his excursions from Bordeaux was Castillon on the 
Dordogne, some twenty-five miles to the east of that city. He secured 
it with an English garrison ; but before long it was attacked and 
besieged by a body of French and Breton troops. The news was 
brought to Talbot, and on the evening of July 16 he set out 
hastily from Bordeaux, at the head of some eight hundred horsemen, 
ordering the men-at-arms, five or six thousand in number, to 
follow on foot as speedily as possible. The knights arrived at 
Castillon before the break of day; and as, according to French 
authorities, there were six or seven thousand English soldiers on the 
field when the battle took place, some at least of the infantry must 
have made a wonderful forced march. At morning the French 
became aware of Talbot’s arrival, and prepared for the conflict by 
sending away their horses and baggage, with all the unnecessary 
camp-followers. _ This movement led to an erroneous notion that 
the besiegers were retreating, and emissaries from the town confirmed 
the suspicion. ‘Talbot, already armed, was on his knees and hearing 
mass, when the information was brought to him. He rose from 
his devotions, put on his helmet, and mounted his horse—a little 
hackney, suited to his age. Then, followed by his sons, Lord 
Lisle and Henry Talbot, he led his soldiers impetuously forward— 
all but himself dismounted like the French—and met with an un- 
expectedly warm reception. The foemen were not only eager for 
the fray, but they were also well provided with artillery; and a 
culverin-shot killed the hardy veteran’s horse. He fell with it, and 
in the press of the fight, in the midst of a crowd of Breton soldiers, he 
was slain, with both his sons and some other leaders. This happened 
on the 17th of July (according to Monstrelet—the English writers say 
the 2oth), in the year 1453. The Comte d’Estampes, who led the 
soldiers of Brittany, when the battle had ended in the rout and 
destruction of the English army, allowed the bodies of the Talbots 
to be removed for transmission to England ; but the hero’s Prayer- 
book, thrown from his holster, remained in Breton hands. 

It was a remarkable volume. Although written and decorated 
in the ordinary fashion of such /ivres @heures, it had been specially 
prepared as a wedding-present from the Duke of Bedford (Regent 
in France during the minority of his nephew, Henry VI.) when 
Talbot married his second wife, about 1427. She was Margaret 
Beauchamp, the daughter of his friend, Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, the man who, next to the Duke of Bedford, held the chief 
place among the English lords in’ France. ‘Talbot had been made 
a Knight of the Garter in 1424. One of the pages of the Prayer- 
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book was painted with a device in the form of a triangle turned upside 
down ; the coronet, arms, and garter of each of the newly-allied 
families occupying an angle of the reversed base, with the ducal 
coronet, which indicated that the Regent was their common friend 
and the giver of the book, at the inverted apex. An interest, however, 
greater than that of association and ownership lay in the numerous 
additions in the English language which appeared upon the blank 
leaves and the empty pages of the text. They were all in verse of 
no common order, and had been written partly by Lydgate, partly 
by Talbot himself, or his chaplain, during the period of his captivity. 
These compositions were hymns to the Virgin and the Saints, not of 
the ordinary colourless character, but full of fervour and passion, 
praying for aid in the altered circumstances of the time, in the 
adverse fortunes of the owner and his country’s cause. Only one of 
them seems ever to have been published—the one with least particular 
interest—namely, Lydgate’s well-known invocation to St. Alban. 
All the rest were original and inedited examples of the rare poetic 
literature of England in the fifteenth century. Considering also the 
historical value of the book’s association with three great Englishmen—- 
John Talbot, Richard Beauchamp, and John, Duke of Bedford—we 
may well say it was a precious volume dearly lost. 

Great, therefore, should have been the joy in England when that 
Prayer-book—after having been preserved for over four centuries in 
Breton hands, and then more safely housed in the Didot Library for 
ten or twelve years—passed in 1878 into the possession of a London 
bookseller, who only snatched it at a tremendous cost from the eager 
competition of French collectors. It might have been supposed that, 
now, the public museums, the Royal Library, the present bearer of 
Talbot’s title, would all struggle'to be first in winning the ownership 
of the MS. Whithersoever it might go, the precious relic would at 
least have a permanent home in the country which had lost it so 
long ago. Alas! a change had come over the spirit of modern 
England, and the book is lost once more, probably for ever. 

It was nothing short of a national disgrace that a manuscript like 
this was allowed to lie for twelve years in Mr. Quaritch’s hands, 
unrescued from the ever imminent peril of a second loss ; and that 
it should at last be borne away to the very city from which Talbot, 
the conqueror, issued to fight his last battle. Bordeaux will treasure 
the volume that could and should have been an English prize. 
France will still maintain her well-earned honour of being the true 
land of bibliophily ; England will still guard the reputation of her 
sublime indifference to the historical and literary monuments of a 
glorious Past. MICHAEL KERNEY. 
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- ONGAR, AND ITS 
GREAT FORGOTTEN STATESMAN. 


EW are aware that any remains of so interesting a period of 
English history as that of the victorious struggle of the Saxon 
democracy with the Norman feudal nobility survive to this day ; 
many fewer that such a tangible relic of this important period as the 
remains of the castle of the Saxon champion of the popular cause is 
to be seen no farther off from London than a twenty-one miles’ jour- 
ney on its eastern side. Yet the relics of the Castle of Ongar readily 
strike the eye of every wayfarer, not only by the imposing scale 
of the fragmentary remains, but by their picturesqueness. A com- 
plicated network of huge earthen walls from 30 to 40 feet high, an 
extensive and lofty circular keep of earth (with stone or brickwork 
core of unknown character), a surrounding, interlocking, and com- 
plementary system of watermoats, 20 feet in breadth, and in some 
places as much as 19 feet deep, are sufficiently tangible evidence of 
the former importance of this feudal stronghold. The area covered 
by the existing remains is about five acres, but the former castle pre- 
cincts, as attest the isolated fragments of crescent-shaped moats 
beyond the church and eastward of the farmhouse, comprised a 
superficies of quite twice that of the present remains, while the loop- 
hole shape of the windows of the Church of St. Martin suggest that 
that building was probably the castle chapel, and consequently situ- 
ated within the castle curtilage. It is noteworthy about this huge 
earthwork, as about all the mé¢es of the Norman castle-builders on 
which the stone walls were reared, that they each contain a kernel 
of concrete rubble—“ of the same kind as Colchester Castle”? it is 
said; and, “as Colchester zs of Roman date,” it is oracularly argued, 
ergo “these huge works are of at least the same epoch ”—a popular 
way of making history which is as ludicrous as it is mischievous. 
Richard de Lucy, the builder of this castle, first came under the 
notice of his contemporaries as the stout defender of Falaise in Nor- 
mandy in 1138 against Godfrey, Earl of Anjou, and on behalf of 
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William, Earl of Mortaigne, King Stephen’s son, in that disturbed 
period when Stephen was struggling for the English crown. De 
Lucy’s services earned for him subsequently the grant of the lordship 
of Ongar (whereon, according to the time’s wont, he forthwith reared 
his castle) together with the neighbouring lordships of Greenstead, 
Stanford Rivers, Stanford Roding, and Christhall, held by the 
feudal holding of supplying three knights fully equipped for the King’s 
service. His birthplace was Diss in Norfolk, of which he was the 
“dominus” or lord (the prototype of the Scotch “laird” and the 
English “landlord,” ze. the udal as contradistinguished from the 
feudal landholder), he being a wealthy member of the commoner or 
freeman class, which represented what remained of the former Anglo- 
Saxon thegnhood or aristocracy. 

Throughout Stephen’s harassed reign he had been that King’s faith- 
ful companion in arms and tentfellow, and Stephen, in recognition of 
his services, appointed his trusty and well-tried servant vicecomes and 
justiciarius (sheriff and magistrate) of Essex and Herts—offices which 
he also filled under his successor, in addition to others still more 
onerous. On Stephen’s death De Lucy transferred his services to 
his‘ successor, Henry II., and as loyally to Henry as to Stephen he 
stood by the former in all the great crises of his stormy career—in the 
field as well as in the legislative chamber and on the judicial bench ; 
at the same time that his figure stands forth sharp and clear as the 
capable and energetic champion of all the liberties and rights of the 
Anglo-Saxon race against the tyranny of the Norman feudal aristocracy, 
for whose abolition he was to be one of the chief, if not the chief - 
tool, in the hands of the King. 

This period of English history—variously judged by contemporary 
and subsequent writers—is one of the most momentous in our annals 
since the Norman throne-usurpation. The power of the Norman 
nobility, which had raised the Norman dynasty to the throne, in the 
unsettled periods of the civil wars of the former reigns, had so grown 
as to now actually overshadow the monarchy itself. William I. had 
felt the growing irksomeness of their influence ; under Rufus, in 1088, 
Anglo-Saxon troops had been employed to temporarily humble them ; 
but to Henry was reserved the effectual grappling with the threat to 
King and people which their existence implied, and from the moment 
of his accession he boldly faced the difficulty, and eventually brought 
a solution in the only statesmanlike way in which it could be settled. 

In this consummation there was indeed a certain fitness of things 
in the fact that Henry, the first of the Plantagenet kings who under- 
took to abase the Norman aristocracy, and to restore the Anglo- 
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Saxon constitution and laws, was himself, through his grandmother 
Matilda, the sister of Edgar Atheling, a direct descendant of the 
former legitimate line of Anglo-Saxon kings ; equally so was it in the 
natural order of things that the King should find his fittest tools and 
instruments in his struggle against the common foe in such re- 
presentative Saxons as De Lucy, De Glanvil, De Bohun, and others— 
men sprung from the Anglo-Saxon stock, and able to bring the whole 
might, physical and moral, of the Anglo-Saxon folk to the support 
of the King. The puzzle, indeed, which has confronted historians 
and others, of the unaccountable favour early evinced by the 
conquered Anglo-Saxons for the alien Norman monarchy, is 
hence explained by the mutual drawing together of these two 
social extremes by a common danger and common interests. This 
also is the true explanation of that other puzzle—the choice by Saxon 
mothers of Norman names for their offspring—which is observed in 
the generation following the Conquest, and which has misled certain 
historians into exaggerating the amount of the Norman intrusive 
element in England. 

The first evidence which King Henry’s reign bore of the great 
policy which afterwards distinguished it, was that curious procession 
through England which he made immediately after his accession, in 
order to be crowned in several parts of his dominions successively. 
In the course of this procession he stayed at De Lucy’s castle at 
Ongar for a while, in order to await the Abbot of Battle, summoned 
to crown him at Bury St. Edmunds, in the fiefship of the then con- 
tumacious Earl of Leicester, with whom he had weightier issues 
later on. More definite measures presently foreshadowed his larger 
policy, such as the institution—or the revival of the ancient Saxon— 
of itinerant judges, of whom De Lucy was the first, who carried cheap 
justice to the humblest dweller throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, and one of whose first duties was to inquire into the 
doings and powers of the sheriffs, whose offices had become, in the 
hands of the Norman nobility, the instruments of the grossest oppres- 
sion and exaction. The elevation of a commoner like De Lucy over 
the heads ofall the Norman nobility to the justiciarship of all England 
also betokened that the reign anew of law and order and constitutional 
government had begun, of which the Church herself had presently 
opportunity of judging, when, in 1164, De Lucy presided over 
the Great Council of Clarendon, which prescribed morality and 
decorous living to the clergy, restricted their immunities, and set 
bounds to papal aggression—the prime exponent of which, Beckett, 
later on expiated his folly prematurely by a traitor’s death. The 
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extent of the esteem which De Lucy enjoyed with Henry is seen 
not only by the forenamed offices filled by him, but also by his being 
raised next the royal purple by being made lord-lieutenant of the 
realm during Henry’s absences abroad ; and how fit he was for this 
onerous post is evidenced by the vigorous measures he took to repel 
a threatened invasion of England in 1167, by Godfrey, Earl of Anjou, 
and a force of 600 ships, the report of De Lucy’s preparations 
alone being enough to cause the abandonment of the projected in- 
vasion. 

Amid the turbulence of the age, with such numerous and weighty 
national issues at stake, it was hardly to be imagined that De Lucy 
could have found time to foster the domestic welfare of his little 
world at Ongar. But a man of the character of De Lucy could not 
have been unmindful of the smallest and humblest claim on his 
time and services ; and hence to him is owing the first portion of the 
title the town now bears—that of “chipping,” or market, for he it was 
who procured the King’s authority for setting up a market and fairs 
at Ongar, the head town of his barony. In those days each barony 
was a cosmos in itself—a little world subsisting by and for itself, with 
its overlord as the sun around which it revolved. And in those days 
trade and religion, the arts and crafts, flourished, as is witnessed-to 
by the goodly town houses, with carven oaken barge-boards and 
brackets, and other decorative marks of former prosperity, which 
are still to be seen in the town. 

Up to 1173, France and his French vassals, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland, and other foreign concerns absorbed more than a fair share of 
the King’s attention ; but in the above-named year there came up for 
settlement at home a question which taxed for the time all the powers 
of the King and his Ministers. In the autumn of that year the Nor- 
man nobility both in England and France, resenting the strong 
government of the King, determined to try issues with the monarchy, 
and, by remoulding the monarchical system in the direction of rele- 
gating the King to the position of a primus inter pares, after the style 
of the German feudal princedoms, to place themselves beyond the 
King’s control. The princes of the Church, incensed by the recent 
legislation affecting the Church and by the death of Beckett, openly 
supported them, and the favourable opportunity seemed to have come 
for the conspirators, when the two sons of the King, Henry and 
Richard, unnaturally revolted against their father and sought to de- 
throne him. The Queen-mother, Eleanor of Poitou, sided with her 
sons; and King William of Scotland was enlisted in the overwhelming 
coalition. A part, doubtless, of the conspiracy was the withdrawal 
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of Henry to France, to quell the rebellion of his sons and vassals there ; 
for when the crisis declared itself, Henry had already left England, and 
the lord-lieutenancy had been assumed by De Lucy, in accordance with 
the usual custom when the King went abroad. At Leicester, in 
the month of April, without warning, the carefully-arranged rebellion 
of the Norman nobility broke out. Simultaneously the invasion of 
England by the Scottish army took place. Hereupon De Lucy 
summoned in all haste the English “ fyrth”—that stout yeomanry 
landwehr of the Anglo-Saxon Kings, which erstwhile so well fought 
against Dane and Norman at Stamford Bridge and Hastings, and 
later was to win for England the battles of Agincourt, Cressy, and 
Poitiers—and marched northwards to meet the foe. The series of 
operations which followed are worthy of being described in some 
detail. With Reginald Earl of Cornwall, De Lucy beleaguered the 
town of Leicester, took itand burnt it ; but the castle of its Earl with- 
stood his weapons. Joined by Humfrid de Boun, the King’s Marshal 
(constabulario regis), he advanced to the Scottish border, where the 
Scots army—‘ armed men and naked ”—were committing fearful rav- 
ages. Carlisle, bravely held for Henry by Robert de Vaus, was relieved, 
and the Scots’ army was soon forced to make a precipitate withdrawal. 
In one of the Norman-French rhyming chronicles of the time it is 
recorded that messengers found the Scots King before the English 
onset, and warned him of the “armed people and the great show of 
knights that would assault him before sunrise,” in these words : 

He of Lucy, the wise, the prudent, 

Before midnight will have approached you, 

Beware of it by the God of Majesty, 

That ye be not put to shame and disgraced ; 

Trust advice, the best is given you : 

Go back to Roxburgh—to safety... . 

Never did Thibault of Balesqué 

Give so great shock to the natives of France 

As these hardy Southerners will give you, 

If you and they meet each other. 
And the King of Scotland, raging and swearing by St. Andrew to stay 
and fight, presently adopted the advice tendered him, and fled to 
Roxburgh. De Boun, at the head of a body of knights and Northum- 
berland chivalry, eager to avenge the late excesses, followed in hot 
pursuit, and, crossing the border, burnt Berwick and harried the neigh- 
bouring landscape, and generally showed themselves “ cruel as lions.” 

News had meanwhile reached De Lucy which led him to modify 

his plans, and to regret De Boun’s impetuosity ; for a private mes- 


senger had informed him of the “‘ coming of one who should besiege 
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him ”—that is to say, of the landing of a large army of Walloon 
free lances, in Norfolk, under Robert Earl of Leicester and other 
nobles. To temporise was plainly the policy of the moment, for 
the Scots King was as yet unaware of this important fact. De Lucy’s 
estimate of the Scots King compares strangely with his title of “ the 
Lion,” and his character among historians for “ energy and impetu- 
osity ” (but perhaps for the latter should be read impulsiveness) : 

**God,’’ quoth De Lucy, ‘‘in what great distress I am! 

If the King of Scotland knew this that is doing, 

We should get neither peace nor truce for all the possessions of France, 


Nor would he do it at all [grant the truce] were he not a great child; 
He rides and spurs, he is heavy at heart.” 


The six months’ truce, however, offered the Scots King was thank- 
fully accepted, and by this shrewd stroke De Lucy set the whole of 
the English forces free to cope with the rebels’ invading army in 
Norfolk. This important task De Boun and the Earl of Arundel 
undertook, and forthwith led a detachment of De Lucy’s forces to 
the east coast, the former, it is said, vowing to make Leicester and 
his hireling Flemings “ rue the day they came from savage Flanders.” 
De Lucy followed De Boun more leisurely with the rest of the army. 
Meanwhile Leicester’s army had already received a check, and from 
an unexpected quarter, for the burghers of Dunwich, among the 
sand dunes of the Norfolk coast, had sallied out and dealt a double 
blow—against, firstly, the hated Norman nobles, and, secondly, 
against the equally detested Walloon mercenaries. The amount of 
their ancient freedom and initiative which townsmen in the age of 
the fourth Norman King still possessed is very aptly illustrated by 
this independent action of theirs. As to Leicester, a fuller reckon- 
ing awaited him, for hardly had his French wife ceased from egging 
on her vacillating lord to retrieve his fortunes by describing the Eng- 
lish as “ boasters ”—“ unable to fight ”—“ knowing better how to drink 
out of big cups and to eat gluttonously,” than De Boun and the 
Earl of Arundel with their troops overtook them at Forneham. 
The fight which ensued was hot and brief, but the upshot of the 
battle was the total rout of the rebel Earls; Chester and Leicester 
and the latter’s wife being among the captives ; the lady was igno- 
miniously drawn from a ditch by her skirts. De Boun’s knights con- 
tented themselves with overthrowing or driving their foemen into 
the ditches, leaving the work of killing to the countrymen, who 
willingly undertook it, as the chroniqueur says : 

There was not in shire either villein or churl, 


Who went not to kill Flemings with fork and with flail. 
TT2 
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The importance of the battle was shown on the following day by 
the surrender of Earls Ferrers, Bagot, and Mowbray, and indeed 
this action broke the might of the rebellion in the eastern counties, 
Many rebel nobles, however, still held out elsewhere, and in the 
security of their strong castles were able to defy all De Lucy’s 
efforts ; for he seems to have lacked the needful military engines to 
reduce them. The winter now setting in brought a general cessa- 
tion of hostilities ; but early in the spring of 11,74 the Scots King, 
now better informed of the political situation, again entered Eng- 
land, and joining with the forces of the rebels still militant, overran 
all the north and middle of England as far as Leicester, Nottingham, 
and Northampton. Wark in Cumberland, defended by Roger de 
Estuteville, held out; but Brough and Appleford on the north 
and east had fallen. Carlisle, straitly beleaguered, was stoutly held 
by Robert de Vaus; but its supplies were rapidly running short. 
Huntingdon had been beleaguered and taken by De Lucy ; but he 
was now beginning to find that the Scotch army in the north and the 
rebel armies elsewhere were too much for his powers to effectually 
cope with, and encouraging De Vaus to hold out by promises of 
help within fifteen days, he privately sent into France for King 
Henry. The Bishop of Winchester was the bearer of De Lucy’s 
message, and his party, after contending with the difficulties of 
transit of those times, passing — 


The salt sea and crossing the kingdoms, 
Passing the forests, the plains, and the difficult fords— 


stood in the King’s presence, and the Bishop spake : 


May you have salvation from God. 

England greets you as her protector, 

Lord Richard De Lucy and all the rest of the barons who stand by you. 
But hear the truth : 

There are not ten, so the Lord help me! 

Who stand by you in true loyalty. 

“What are my lieges doing?” asks the King. He is told of 
these : De Humphrey ; De Bohun ; the Estutevilles in Yorkshire ; 
the Bishop of Lincoln, his natural son ; Thomas Fitzalward and his 
brothers; Roger le Bigod ; Ranulf de Glanvil ; Robert de Vaus, who 
holds Carlisle in spite of the Scots’ King’s promises and threats of 
reducing him by starvation, “both small and great.” “By my 
faith!” merrily breaks in the King, “these be good conditions ; ‘God 
works quickly,’ so says the beggar.” “ The Bishop of Durham is all at 
one with the King of Scotland,” the messenger continues—he was 
a kinsman of the Earl of Leicester. ‘“ London—my own city of 
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London !—how fares it ?” asks the King. It is still true to him— 
every man capable of bearing arms ; “but the Montfichets, with the 
Clares, have fortified their castle there.” To which the King makes 
answer : “O Dieu, maintenant aie pitié ! Preserve the brave men 
of my city of London. If God give me health, ye shall have me in 
London ere fifteen days are passed, and I will take vengeance on all 
mine enemies.” 

Before Henry had reached England, however, the King of Scot- 
land had been taken prisoner while reconnoitring with a slender 
following before Alnwick, by a daring scouting party of knights under 
Ralf de Glanvil. The news reached Westminster on the evening of 
the day of Henry’s arrival, while he was abed, and was told the King 
by a messenger who had “ hardly slept or drunk for five days,” in 
order to bring the news ; and the King himself arose and aroused his 
household and communicated the lucky news—which was tantamount 
to a termination of the war. 

The events following justified the forecast, for the Scottish army, 
on hearing of the capture of their King, vanished away northwards, 
while the insurgent nobles, after Henry took the field, either sur- 
rendered or fled. Thus, after a short campaign of six months, 
collapsed a rebellion which had begun with such baleful prospects 
for the future of England. England had been equally divided : 
Norman against Saxon. When it was a question of these two com- 
batants alone the issue was at no time doubtful ; it was the Scottish 
element that brought the disturbing quantity into the balance. 
With Henry present, however, even this was discounted, and 
victory was secure almost before a blow had been struck. Thus, 
after 107 years, the Norman feudal system went down before 
a scion of the Anglo-Saxon race. Senlac and Hastings were 
avenged. Legislation presently came to consolidate the work ; but 
hereafter the new nobility—or the old one revised—had to take a 
place lower in station than that of a conquering oligarchy, and one 
more nearly approaching to that of subjects than peers. How much 
this was so was shown most forcibly at what would seem to be a 
reversal of all this, viz., at Runnymede. But there was then this 
essential difference : that the commons were joined with the nobles, 
and it was only in the united names of “ Lords and Commons” that 
they claimed relief, and, more significant still, that relief was to be 
according to the “ good old laws of the Saxon Edward the Confessor.” 

When Henry returned from the French wars in 1174, his foes 
quelled, his rebellious eldest son Henry dead, and Richard recon- 
ciled, he undertook the great legislative work that was to permanently 
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abolish the feudal system, and by so doing completed the series of 
works that resuscitated and reinvigorated the Saxon constitution and 
laws, temporarily overlooked or set aside ; but never at any time 
actually abrogated. In 1175 he called a curia magna, or Great 
Council, of the realm to consider questions of pressing importance, 
Foremost among these was the future status of the feudal _nobility. 
The intensely interesting debates which led up to their decisions 
have not come down to us, but if they had it is safe to say they would 
have formed a compendium of constitutional law second to none we 
possess. In any case, the Council decreed that all the castles of the 
nobles should be taken into the King’s hands, some (among them 
those of the Earls of Chester and Leicester) to be completely razed 
to the ground ; others to be taken over and garrisoned by the King’s 
seneschals and troops. A few years later the oversight and safe 
keeping of all these feudal strongholds were made part of the duties 
of the judges i itinere. Princes of the Church, who, after the 
“wune” of the times, had their castles and warlike retainers, had 
likewise to yield them up. The rebellious Bishop of Durham, a 
kinsman of Leicester, two years later still held his castle ; whereupon 
Richard de Lucy, by special commission, was ordered to forcibly 
take possession of it on behalf of the King. The King, even in the 
steadfast pursuit of his statesmanlike policy of taking over these 
strongholds, required even ‘‘familiarissimo suo,” De Lucy himself 
to yield up his own castle of Ongar (though it was, indeed, later on, 
restored to him again), as the record runs—‘“nec etiam Ricardo de 
Luci, familiarissimo suo, et justitiz Angliz, parcere voluit ; sed abstulit 
ei castellum suum de Angra.” Having accomplished this statesman- 
like measure, which destroyed for ever the main power for evil of 
the nobles, he, with the forbearance of a wise king, showed himself 
merciful to the rebels—merely banning them his court till such time 
as he should see fit to call them again thither. 

In reviewing the important measures and reforms of Henry II.’s 
reign only general remarks can be made in our limited space. But 
it may be said broadly that he and his Ministers refounded English 
liberties, in proof of which it is only needful to enumerate four of the 
most important measures of his reign, in addition to the important 
legislative acts just described—the institution of the Court of King’s 
Bench ; the abolition of the hereditary holdership of the shrievalty, 
together with the revision and limitation of their powers and functions, 
and the making of them answerable for their actions to the judges of the 
King’s Bench ; the institution or revival of the earlier Anglo-Saxon 
division of England into circuits for the trial of civil and criminal 
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causes, by itinerant judges, which, by the way, were themselves only a 
revival of the judicial eyres of Saxon times ; and the remoulding of 
the jury system.in the spirit and on the lines mainly of Anglo-Saxon 
procedure. 

Generally the tenor of the works of Henry’s reign may be sum- 
marised as the creation of the germ of a uniform administration of 
justice and system of revenue ; the raising of his Ministers from the 
position of mere officers of the King’s household (which they were at 
the beginning of his reign) to the position of the administrators of the 
land ; and the uniting of the nation’s constituent forces in such wise 
as to secure for England an importance, as towards foreign Powers, 
which she had not hitherto possessed. 

Despite the exalted positions which we have shown De Lucy 
occupied, and the eminent services he rendered, his name has 
become overshadowed in the eyes of posterity by that of De Glanvil, 
through the association of the latter’s name with the great digest of 
ancient laws and customs of England, styled the Institutes of 
Clarendon, which, next after Magna Charta, has been regarded as 
the palladium of English liberties. This is, however, because the 
great events of his time have been largely misrepresented by 
historians, or forgotten by posterity. His contemporaries never 
so mistook him; his name stands always first among the great 
commoners of England, after those of the nobles, in all the 
State documents of the time. It is so in the document setting 
forth the award of King Henry in the dispute between the Kings 
of Aragon and Navarre, in which he acted as arbitrator. It is 
so also in the Treaty of Vassalage of Roderick, King of Connaught, 
the last nominal King of Ireland ; as well as in the treaty with the 
King of Scotland; and it was no other than De Lucy himself who 
presided at this great Council of Clarendon, the fame of which has 
become so associated with the name of a fellow-worker indeed, but 
one of a much less magnitude than his own. 

After a lifetime spent in faithful and honourable service of two 
kings, and in the championship of the rights of his race, enjoying the 
esteem of his Sovereign and the love and veneration of his country- 
men, De Lucy’s career in 1179 drew near its close. In Eastér of 
that year he voluntarily laid down his offices, and after the “ wune” 
of the times retired into a monastery which he himself had caused to 
be built at Lesnes in Kent, therein became a regular canon, and 
died before the year was out. The quaint rhyming inscription on 
his tomb errs all too much on the side of modesty : 
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Rapitur in tenebras Ricardus Lux Luciorum, 
Justitie, pacis, delector, et urbis honorum, 

Christi sibi requies tecum sit sede piorum. 

Iulia tunc orbi lux bis septena nitebat, 

Mille annos centum novem et septuaginta movebat. 


Englished thus— 


Richard the light of the Lucies is snatched to shade, 
To justice, peace, and state his court was paid ; 
Christ, with Thy saints and Thee, his rest he made. 
July’s twice seventh on the world did shine, 

The year eleven hundred and seventy-nine. 

Thus, full of years and honours, closed the life of a great but 
unaccountably forgotten English statesman. Faithfulness to his 
King and his country are his two distinguishing characteristics ; but 
in reviewing his works one cannot but admit that without the help 
of the enlightened statecraft of King Henry, the Minister had lived 
in vain. Henry’s policy made, or rather called forth, his tools ; it 
was the demonstration of the natural law of the inevitable drawing 
together of like to like, and no Englishman can look but with 
pleasure on these two figures—on Henry, with his English grey-blue 
eyes, his red hair, his ungainly yet stalwart form, and his brusque 
manner, and on his assiduous and faithful henchman—both striving 
together in the praiseworthy object of abolishing abuses, and 
restoring the old Anglo-Saxon principles of statecraft—of justice and 
equity dispensed equally to all, irrespective of class or rank. 

Such are the memories associated with Ongar Castle, which lend 
to it a far more imperishable fame than can be attached to many other 
more pretentious and higher-belauded remains of early Norman 
architecture. The present Castle Farmhouse, built probably about 
the period of the demolition of the Castle, viz., in 1450, contains, it 
is said, considerable portions of the old Castle wallwork in its lower 
walls. At the northern angle of the house was situated the draw- 
bridge connecting this part of the Castle buildings with the donjon 
or keep, and remains of this drawbridge were extant in the middle of 
the last century. An underground way is said to still exist, passing 
under the keep moat, the outer ballium and its moat—now called 
“the town moat ”—to the King’s Head Inn on the farther side of the 
High Street. The King’s Head Inn itself—albeit its many-gabled 
front has been replaced in modern times by an ugly flat, red-brick 
Jagade—betrays much rearward and internal evidence of considerable 
antiquity ; and its quaint corridor, with diamond-paned windows, its 
lofty rooms, and twin-leafed doors, with on their lintels the newly- 
discovered distemper medallions of James or Charles, or crowns, or 
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crossed keys, its carven and quaint furniture, together with its tradi- 
tions of having been Cromwell’s courthouse, lend countenance to 
this supposition. The Protector’s official connection with this town 
seems unsupported by any documentary warrant, but there is no 
doubt a family association with the place, for the Church of St. Martin 
contains the tomb of Jane Cromwell, who married a son of that 
notorious Sir Tobias Pallavicini, ‘‘ collector of Papal dues in Queen 
Mary’s reign, and purloiner of them after her death,” on whose tomb- 
stone at Babraham Camp is quaintly written— 
Horatio Pallavicini, 

Who robbed the Pope to lend the Queen. 

He was a thief. A thief! Thou liest! 

For why? he robbed but Antichrist. 

Him death with besom swept from Babraham 

Into the bosom of old Abram. 

Sir Tobias’s widow herself married Sir Oliver Cromwell, and 
another of his sons was also wedded to another of Sir Oliver’s 
daughters. 

In the opinion of the townsfolk the oldest inn is the Royal Arms, 
next the Post Office, a small, many-gabled building, with a carved, 
oaken wallpost, but the accuracy of this supposition is not obvious. 
Its construction does not seem to be of an earlier date than that of 
the shop at the corner of the church-close, which bears date on the 
doorjamb of 1679, and possesses also twin-leaved oaken doors, like 
the King’s Head Inn ; or the cluster of houses just in front of the 
Town Hall—this last an abominable square brick excrescence stand- 
ing almost in the middle of the roadway, which has taken the place, 
doubtless, of some carved and gabled creation, wrought in the spirit 
of some of the best parts of old Ongar. To many a wayfarer through 
Ongar it may well be its antiquity is only half suspected, for what 
distinguishes it above many other ancient shire-towns, is its careful 
upkeeping, fresh paint and new plaster being seemingly continually 
applied to repair or replace every stain or breach caused by Time’s 
finger. It is only on taking thought for a moment that one can 
recognise the refreshing abandon of artistic disorder, and rebuild 
piecemeal the quaint architecture of medizeval Ongar. One exception 
to the rule of general preservation, a venerable relic of Domestic 
Gothic, is about being pulled down; it stood back from the High 
Street, and was partly hidden by modern cottages. It is, maybe, one 
of the oldest houses in the town ; and, could its old walls speak, 
what amplification might they not give of the meagre record, which 
is all we now possess, of the important personages who have figured 
in the social life of Ongar in bygone times ! F. T. NORRIS. 
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THE UNIVERSITIES IN THE 
EAST END. 


HE wonderful flexibility with which the medizval machinery 
of the English Universities adapts itself to the changing 
conditions of life has never been more strikingly manifested than at 
the present day. Aristocratic in their acquired, if not in their 
original character, as centres of social no less than of intellectual cul- 
ture, they might have been expected to forfeit their long-transmitted 
leadership of thought in an age whose dominant characteristic 
is hostility to every form of privilege. But the history of their action 
during the last ten years runs counter to this assumption, and shows 
that while sacrificing nothing of their highest function as upholders 
of the standard of class-morality, constituting the exclusively English 
ideal summed up in the word “gentleman,” they can yet be demo- 
cratised from within so as to extend that standard over a wider area 
by lending themselves to the great modern movements of social reform. 
In the educational sense this is being done through the University 
Extension Scheme, by which the benefits of their teaching are trans- 
mitted, through a system of affiliated local centres, to numbers of 
those placed by their circumstances out of the reach of University 
instruction at the fountain-head. The large results achieved by this 
innovation sufficiently stamp its success in popularising academic 
training, and in leavening the middle and lower classes with those 
traditions of leisurely scholarship hitherto reserved for the favoured 
banks of Cam and Isis. 
But while thus doing their part, in their capacity as seats of 
iearning, towards bridging the gulf between classes, the Universities 
have been no less alive to the other duties entailed on their alumni 


_ by superiority of station, in the spirit of the French motto, “ Vodlesse 


oblige.” The social and spiritual destitution of the masses, more 
especially in the great urban centres, constitutes a claim not less 
urgent than that of their educational necessities. If the contrast 
between the lights and shadows of London life, sharply divided by 
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the line separating East from West, have powerfully affected the 
mind of the present generation, it was from the Universities, through 
the teaching of such men as Denison! and Maurice, of Ruskin and 
his disciple Arnold Toynbee, that a sense of responsibility for that 
grievous disparity first permeated the higher classes. And it was by 
the Universities, in the action of these men and of others following 
in their footsteps, that the example was first set of that personal 
labour among the outcast population of the metropolis which is now 
recognised as a social duty by the upper classes. 

The work done by the sister Universities in this field falls under 
two heads, according to which it may be approximately said to be 
apportioned between them. The more purely social and humani- 
tarian institutions owe their origin to Oxford, while the majority of 
missions constituted on a religious and ecclesiastical basis have 
been created by the initiative of Cambridge. The spheres of both 
are also geographically distinct, that of the former lying in the East 
End, properly so-called, and that of the latter in South London, the 
more obscure wilderness of squalor on the Surrey side of the Thames. 

The representative embodiment of the first-named system is the 
Universities’ Settlement Association, the comparatively recent out- 
come in tangible form of ideas germinating for more than a generation 
in the atmosphere of a certain school of thought in Oxford. It is 
most intimately associated with the name of Arnold Toynbee, the 
latest exponent of those ideas, whose early death, after a life 
consecrated to high purposes, has invested his memory with an 
aureola of tender regret. 

Born in Savile Row, on August 23, 1852, the son of Joseph 
Toynbee, the ‘celebrated aurist, his early years were passed at 
Wimbledon, whither his parents removed during his infancy. A 
slight accident in childhood—a fall from a donkey producing concus- 
sion of the brain—was apparently the remote cause of the cerebral 
and nervous delicacy which crippled his powers and eventually 
shortened his life. Even in his boyhood his pleasures were restricted 
by this fatal flaw in his constitution, and his eagerness in football, in 
which his high spirit and agility made him a proficient, brought on 
sleeplessness and nerve exhaustion. His first vocation was for a 
military life; but this phase of enthusiasm died out early, and his 
thoughts and studies between sixteen and eighteen were directed to 
preparation for the Civil Service. His wishes next turned to the 
Bar, but, circumstances rendering that career impossible, he took the 


1 The precursor of Toynbee in his system of residence among the poor of the 
East End. 
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somewhat eccentric course of preparing for entrance into a University 
by months of solitary study. In remote country lodgings—first in 
Bracknell, Berks, and afterwards in East Lulworth, Dorsetshire—he 
led a recluse life, tending to the formation of those serious habits of 
thought which moulded his future life and character. The Philosophy 
of History formed the subject of his studies at this period, “the 
pursuit of truth,” as he wrote to a friend, being his sole motive. In 
January 1873, at the age of twenty-one, he entered Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford, and in the following autumn competed unsuccessfully 
for a scholarship in Balliol. Exertion and disappointment combined 
to bring on an illness which compelled him to suspend his University 
course for a year, and his undergraduate life may properly be said to 
date from January 1875, when he entered Balliol as a commoner. 

The limitation of his power of reading to two and three hours a 
day excluded the possibility of academic distinctions, and he took 
an ordinary degree in the autumn of 1878. His social influence 
was, however, out of all proportion to his intellectual achievements ; 
he gathered round him a group of friends, among whom the memory 
of his aims and purposes was an undying force. The secret of this 
power is traced by Professor Jowett, in the brief memoir prefixed to 
the posthumous edition of his Lectures, to his “ transparent sincerity,” 
to which we may assuredly add, earnestness of conviction.. The 
winning character of his outward aspect may be gathered from the 
following description : 

An oval face, a high forehead crowned with masses of soft brown hair, features 
very clearly cut, a straight nose, and a rather large full-lipped mouth, only needed 
colour to produce the impression of beauty, and even the colour which was want- 


ing to his grey eyes and brown complexion was supplied, when he grew warm in 
conversation, by a lighting up of his whole countenance. 


The authority of Ruskin, Slade Professor of Fine Arts, was then 
one of the chief factors of opinion in Oxford, and Toynbee was 
among the most ardent of his disciples. The great critic once gave 
a somewhat fantastic illustration of his favourite theory on the 
dignity of labour, by leading out a party of undergraduates to repair 
a road in the neighbouring village of Hinksey, a task at which the 
future philanthropist so distinguished himself as to rise to the post of 
foreman of these amateur navvies. 

He accepted, immediately on taking his degree, the more con- 
genial appointment of tutor to the Indian Civil Service students at 
the University, devoting himself with characteristic zeal to the duties 
of his office. Political Economy, his special subject, was assigned a 
prominent place in the training of his pupils, the future administrators 
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of the Indian Empire. Philanthropic enthusiasm impelled him, in 
imitation of Denison, to spend the vacation of 1875 in Whitechapel, 
the typical centre of London misery, and here, in the noisy thorough- 
fare of Commercial Road, he hired, and furnished with the barest 
necessaries, a sordid room in a poor lodging-house. Placing himself 
at the disposal of the Rev. Samuel Barnett, Vicar of St. Jude’s, he 
became an active worker among his indigent neighbours, with whose 
political views he sought to familiarise himself by joining the Tower 
Hamlets Radical Club. Although deteriorated health obliged him 
soon to abandon this mode of life, and seek rest for his nerves in 
travel and country air, the personal devotion to the cause of charity 
indicated by the experiment set an undying seal upon his memory. 

His marriage in June 1879 served but as a stimulus to fresh 
forms of activity, and in the following January he began, at 
Bradford, a series of addresses to working-men, which attracted large 
audiences, and were continued throughout the year. A scheme of 
Church Reform, intended to widen the pale of Anglicanism, and 
adapt it to the somewhat vague aspirations of modern ideals, had 
a large share in his thoughts at the same period, but was never 
matured in practical form: for the energetic spirit was fast wearing 
out the frail corporeal machine. He wasted to a skeleton, and bore 
the visible impress of death on his face months before it actually 
came. Sleeplessness, which opiates were powerless to relieve, was 
its immediate symptom, and heralded inflammation of the brain, to 
which he succumbed, after seven weeks’ illness, on March 9g, 1883. 

So profound was the emotion caused by his death, thus early 
worn out in the cause of humanity, that his friends at the University 
desired to give it tangible expression, and a fund called the Toynbee 
Trust was raised in order to found a memorial to his name. The 
original idea was that it should be devoted to the elucidation of 
some of those economic problems which had occupied his thoughts 
whilst living. But ere any final decision had been arrived at, a series 
of revelations in the press as to the needs and sufferings of East 
London had turned the thoughts of all humanitarian enthusiasts to 
that quarter, and it was determined to associate the name of Arnold 
Toynbee with some scheme of practical benevolence for their 
amelioration. ‘The project of a University Colony in the East End, 
first mooted by Mr. Barnett, was embodied in the Universities’ 
Settlement Association, whose aims are stated as follows in its 
original appeal for support : 


It is the object of the Universities’ Settlement Association to link the 
Universities with East London, and to direct the human sympathies, the 
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energies, and the public spirit of Oxford and Cambridge to the actual conditions 
of town life. During the last few years many University men, following the 
footsteps of Denison and Arnold Toynbee, have, on leaving the University, 
energetically responded to the various calls for their aid. Such isolated efforts 
are capable of infinite expansion were the way once laid open, and it is now pro- 
posed to offer to those who are ready a channel of immediate and useful activity 
and a centre of right living. Ina common life, united by a common devotion to 
the poor, those fellow-workers who are able to give either their whole time or the 
leisure they can spare from their occupations, will find, it is believed, a support in 
their own highest aims, as well as practical guidance, which isolated and in- 
experienced philanthropists lack. 


The demand thus made was so enthusiastically responded to, that 
the material structure required was rapidiy proceeded with, and 
Toynbee Hall, the realisation of purposes seemingly frustrated by 
death, was opened in January 1885. Though built without architec- 
tural pretensions, it stands out in one of the busiest thoroughfares 
in Whitechapel in strange contrast with the sordid bustle of its en- 
vironment. The semi-collegiate air conferred by a courtyard which 
seems to aspire to be a quadrangle, is not belied by its internal 
arrangements. In addition to the usual dining-room and drawing- 
room, it contains a class-room, a common-room, five little halls for 
lectures and entertainments, with about thirty private rooms for the 
reception of residents to the number of seventeen. The latter, 
graduates or undergraduates of the Universities, bind themselves for 
aterm of not less than three months, and pay at a moderate scale 
of charges according to the accommodation desired, all domestic 
arrangements being made by a house committee of the residents 
themselves. ‘Temporary hospitality is also extended to visitors from 
the Universities who come to help or learn for a time, and for whose 
accommodation guest-rooms are reserved. Non-resident associates, 
who live elsewhere, but co-operate in the work, number about 100. The 
Rev. Samuel Barnett, who is regarded as the founder, gives general 
superintendence, and bears the title of Warden of Toynbee Hall. 

The duties of the residents are multifarious, and are allotted 
according to individual capability. We may cite, as an example, the 
avocations of one gentleman, who, in addition to conducting a class 
of University Extension students in Popular Ethics, another of 
pupil-teachers in English Literature, a class of working-men in 
Political Economy, and a Sunday Bible-Class of members of the 
St. Jude’s Juvenile Association, found time also to act as School 
Board manager, as a member of the Board of Guardians, and as 
secretary to one of the committees of the Charity Organisation 
Society, as well as to a Ward Sanitary Aid Committee. His Political 
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Economy Class, again, developed into the nucleus of a body of 
working-men, who, as members of relief committees and other 
organisations, themselves took part in charitable administration. 

Other residents, gifted with the lighter social talents, are assigned 
to the department of entertainments, by which concerts, lectures, 
readings, &c., are conducted in so popular a fashion as to attract 
audiences summing up to 4,000 in a month. The educational 
advantages proffered are availed of with no less eagerness. Thus, a 
body of local students have taken up their residence under academic 
discipline in Wadham College, an adjoining building provided by 
residents and their friends, taking part in the social working of 
the institution, and pursuing their studies in connection with the 
evening classes, while earning their bread in various ways during 
the day. 

The programme of Toynbee Hall during a single week, taken at 
haphazard, as a specimen of its work, by Mr. Charles Booth in his 
volume on “ Life and Labour in East London,” occupies two of his 
pages, and reads like a complete educational syllabus. It comprises 
ten Lectures (four in connection with the University Extension 
Society), nine Reading Parties, the meetings of two Literary Societies, 
thirty-five Classes of various kinds, a Concert, a party to Boy 
Foresters, another to those attending Recreative Evening Classes, 
the annual meeting of the Pupil Teachers’ Association, and the con- 
stant use of the library containing 4,000 volumes. 

But lectures and classes, concerts, and parties (says the Report of the 
Universities’ Settlement for 1889) suggest only the work that can be tabulated. 
There is a life in the background that cannot be thrown into plans or arranged 
in a time-table. It is partly because so much of the activity of the Settlement 
does not lend itself to organisation, and does not need it ; because so much more, 
although organised, does not demonstrate its existence by printed forms ; because 
so much is personal, silent, and persistent, that all reports must leave much un- 
recorded. Moreover, a chief part of the work of the Settlement is found in 
various forms of outside activity, such as School Management, work in connection 
with the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, Charity Organisation, the promotion 
of co-operation, and last, not least, in the formation of friendships. 


As a sample of its miscelianeous activities, we have the Toynbee 
Travellers’ Club organising excursions to the Continent, largely 
availed of by teachers, working-men’s trips to Oxford, &c., &c., and 
other committees arranging children’s trips to the country or 
visits to the principal sights of London. The Zoyndee Record, pub- 
lished monthly, is, as its name implies, a journal devoted to the 
doings of the institution, and chronicling the varied undertakings of 
this novel experiment in philanthropy. The General Committee of 
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the Universities’ Settlement is representative of Oxford and Caun- 
bridge alike, while a third branch for London includes the names of 
some of the most distinguished residents in the metropolis. 

Slightly different in its aims and functions is Oxford House, 
another University colony in Bethnal Green, described as “a centre 
for religious, social, and educational work amongst the poor of East 
London.” Its staff consists of men who, after taking their degree, 
wish to face the problems of a great city, and its main form of action 
consists in starting and organising clubs for working-men. ‘The 
advantage of having culture and refinement brought to bear on these 
institutions is too obvious to be insisted on. As an instance of its 
success in its vocation may be adduced the history of a club opened 
in a back-alley in August, 1885, with seven or eight members of the 
rougher class of working-men. Its rapid growth necessitated a move 
to larger premises, where, under the name of the “ University Club,” it 
began the year 1886 with fifty members, and ended it with thrice that 
number. Another move took place in January 1887, and a further 
increase in numbers during the year brought its tale of membership 
up to 400 before its close. A third change of quarters leaves it in 
occupation of palatial rooms, with accommodation for 1,000 mem- 
bers. A Labour Registry, and a Refuge for Homeless Poor, are also 
part of the benevolent machinery of Oxford House, while its spiritual 
activity takes the form of religious lectures, delivered in summer in 
the open air, and in winter under shelter, as an antidote to the 
propaganda of infidelity in the district. 

The large Christchurch College Mission in Poplar, with the or- 
ganisation of a small parish, may be taken as a sample of the more 
exclusively religious work undertaken by Oxford. The energies of 
the elder University are, however, mainly expended in those lay and 
secular institutions of which the Universities’ Settlement is the 
parent and model. 

On the same lines is organised the society of lady students and 
graduates, which, under the title of the ““ Women’s University Asso- 
ciation for Work in the Poorer Districts of London,” has been 
established in Southwark for more than two years. Among the 
neglected children and the hard-worked women and girls of these 
overcrowded quarters, there is ample scope for female activity and 
benevolence. As at Toynbee Hall, there are both resident and non- 
resident helpers, and the number of members according to the last 
annual report exceeded 550. The work of the Association is multi- 
farious, including evening classes for instruction and recreation, the 
organisation of holiday trips for children, the superintendence of the 
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London Pupil Teachers’ Association, assistance in the management 
of Board Schools, and general co-operation with all existing chari- 
table institutions. Active help, for instance, is given to the local 
branch of the ‘‘ Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants,” and a lodging-house has been opened in which girls are 
accommodated while out of place, and training in household work is 
given to those who wish to qualify for domestic service. Familiar 
acquaintance with the wants and ways of the poor is here, as in the 
Universities’ Settlement of the stronger sex, the foundation of the 
work done amongst them. 

Cambridge, on the other hand, while not standing aloof from 
these organisations of lay beneficence, has more especially devoted 
itself to the work of supplementing and strengthening the parochial 
machinery on which the waxing population and waning respectability 
of South London in particular has thrown too great a strain. This 
segment of the great city, comparatively overlooked in the first 
attempts to reclaim its outcast population, is declared by many to be 
more in want of such efforts than the East End itself. An article in 
the Record of January 6, 1888, among other facts then first put before 
the public, made the startling statement that here “ Christianity is 
not in possession.” 

The bane of this region, as of so many outlying districts of the 
metropolis, has been the gradual retirement of well-to-do respect- 
ability before the ever-advancing wave of low-ciass habitations. It is 
what is known as a “falling neighbourhood.” Once an aristocratic 
quarter, the great mansions still standing in the purlieus of Battersea 
and Southwark attest its downward drop through the full gamut of 
social standing, since they are now utilised as common lodging- 
houses, in some of which as many as 400 of the lowest outcasts find 
what is by courtesy called a bed. 

The vast extension southward of the metropolis is of comparatively 
recent date. The first great leap of the brick-and-mortar wave, 
obliterating the market-gardens of Battersea and Kennington, and 
submerging all the open ground from Rotherhithe to New Cross, 
took place between 1818 and 1824, while 1834 to 1867 was a second 
epoch of advance. The subsequent transforming process is described 
in the article in the Record, the writer of which compares it to the 
overthrow of a child’s house on the sands by the flow of the incoming 
tide. 

Every year (he goes on) the inner edge slips down, and is absorbed in the great 
flat land of poverty and monotony. Behind—two to three miles behind—the great 
wave of building to which we have so often referred, there comes, at much the same 
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speed, this other wave of levelling, poverty-striking, slum-creating power. In 
some places its presence is obvious and patent to everybody. Thus, at New 
Cross, if you stand in the Old Kent Road, you are at the very edge of the wave. 
Both sides of the way are houses of the same class, built for professional and 
business men. But on the northern side they are ‘‘ fallen ” (in the social sense), 
and let out in flats. On the south they are still occupied by well-to-do tenants. 
But they are “‘ falling ” fast, and before long, perhaps before this article is other- 
wise stale, the wave will have passed over the spot where we are standing, the 
respectable residents will have vanished farther south, and both sides of the street 
will have “* fallen.” 


The itinerant trades form a large item in the occupations of the 
people, and such nomads of civilisation as hawkers, costermongers, 
bird and dog fanciers, cats’-meat men, chair-menders, tinkers, and 
scavengers are interspersed with dock-labourers, barge and lighter- 
men, bricklayers, gas-stokers, and coal-porters. The population of 
the entire area is 800,000, of whom it is calculated that about 1 in 
11 frequents a place of worship. The Church of England organisa- 
tion consists of 96 parishes, with 120 churches and mission-chapels 
containing 101,512 seats ; while the various forms of Dissent, with 
122 meeting-houses, and the nine Roman Catholic churches, provide 
accommodation for somewhat more than half that number. Church 
attendance was registered on Sunday, October 24, 1886, as 74,228. 

In this area Cambridge has, since 1884, established six College 
Missions, and the example of the University has been followed by 
two of the public schools—Charterhouse and Wellington. St. John’s 
College Mission, founded in the above-named year, with the Rev. 
W. J. Phillips, a member of the College, as its missioner, claims 
precedence in right of seniority. A district in the parish of: St. 
John’s, Walworth, containing about 8,000 inhabitants, has been 
assigned to it. A church, of which the Bishop of Rochester laid 
the first stone on June 8, 1888, has been built, and a daily evening 
service attracts a congregation averaging 30. A Dispensary and 
Provident Club are among the charitable organisations of the 
mission, which disposes of an annual income of about £500, 
exclusive of the Building Fund. 

In the ensuing year, 1885, the example of St. John’s was followed 
by three other Colleges—Pembroke, Trinity, and Clare. This sphere 
of work was chosen, in preference to taking part in that of the 
Universities’ Settlement, after a searching inquiry instituted by the 
first-named College into the relative merits of the rival systems. A 
Committee appointed by the undergraduates having spent the 
Easter vacation in visiting the Universities’ Settlement of Toynbee 
Hall, the Eton, Harrow, and St. John’s College Missions, as well as 
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some of the worst districts in East and South London, presented a 
report containing a mass of information, with a final conclusion in 
favour of the claims of the latter. Pembroke accordingly selected a 
district in Walworth, between the Walworth and Old Kent Roads, 
about a mile south-east of the Elephant and.Castle, and here work 
was begun in March, 1886. 

Although the area covered (says the Record) could stand within St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, the population, nevertheless, is quite 5,000. Two, three, or even 
four families are crowded into every house, yet there are no large employers of 
labour ; seven public-houses, a common lodging-house, and the police-statiun 


being the only buildings of any size. The aristocracy of the population are 
a few well-to-do artisans and some emp/ojés from the Bricklayers’ Arms Station. 


Opening a Mission in such a district is not always smooth sailing. 
The men, in particular, entertain a deep-rooted suspicion of “the 
parson,” and dreading religious pitfalls, even in concerts and enter- 
tainments, send in a scout to report if the proceedings are “all 
right,” and not “a take-in.” The children, too, proved at first 
absolutely unmanageable, and the first Sunday-school, opened on 
March 28, 1886, was the scene of a perfect riot, requiring the forcible 
expulsion of the juvenile mob, The attendance now averages 400, 
and the disorderly elements are no longer in the ascendant. The 
savagery of the men is partially tamed by the charms of fiction, and 
they condescend to appear at the recreative Sunday evenings insti- 
tuted by the clergyman, when a chapter of “Treasure Island” or 
some similar work is read aloud. Many of the juniors are amongst 
the newspaper and match boys thronging Fleet Street and the Strand, 
and a friendly “ Hallo, Mr. Sturges!” from their ranks sometimes 
salutes the missioner as he passes. Accommodation is provided in 
the Mission-house for graduates and undergraduates, who come to 
give temporary help, at the modest charges of 17s. 6¢. per week for 
board, 2s. 6¢. for house expenses, and 7s. 6d. for rent, if the term of 
residence exceed eight weeks. The total expenditure of this Mission 
is about #850 per annum. 

The Trinity College Mission differs from the others in nominally 
embracing the entire parish of St. George’s, Camberwell, the living, 
which became vacant shortly after its establishment in 1885, having 
been conferred by the Bishop on the Rev. Norman Campbell, the 
first missioner. The curates supported by the College, however, 
concentrate their efforts within a smaller area, with a population of 
about 5,000. The massive antique furniture of the old house, 113 
Wells Street, in which they all live together, is a gift of the College. 


An attempt is made to keep a complete register of all the inhabitants 
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of the parish, a somewhat formidable task, as it contains 2,545 houses, 
besides the immense ‘“‘ blocks” accommodating sometimes as many 
as 2,600 individuals, A large scale Ordnance map, on which every 
house is numbered, serves as an index, and each district visitor is 
furnished with a book and a set of forms to be filled up. The 
information thus collected is posted into ledgers with the assistance 
of undergraduates who come as visitors, Among the adjuncts to 
the Mission are a Men’s Club, with billiards and other amusements, 
a Women’s Guild, meeting monthly, and a charitable Kitchen, which 
supplies soup in winter and invalid food all the year round. 

The Clare College Mission, also opened in 1885, has, as its field 
of operations, the Dalston Grove district of All Saints parish, 
Rotherhithe, with a population of 4,000. Open-air services were 
held pending the completion of the church, which can now seat a 
congregation of 200, The first two years were spent in the prelimi- 
nary work of gaining the confidence of the people, and the missioner, 
the Rev. A. E: King, was able to report, as a satisfactory result, that 
whereas at first he was only allowed to enter 1 house in 30, he was 
later admitted to 1 in 5. 

In the same year, 1885, were founded the two Public School 
Missions of Wellington and Charterhouse, the former in Walworth, 
near that of Pembroke College, the latter in a district carved out of 
the parish of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, principally inhabited 
by brushmakers, costermongers, dock-labourers, and porters from 
the Borough Market. 

Of later date is the Caius College Mission, founded in Battersea 
in 1887, but more properly termed a settlement or hostel, as it is 
a purely secular beneficent association, and maintains no preaching 
or ecclesiastical establishment. 

The youngest of the College Missions, dating also from 1887, is 
that of Corpus Christi, which has indeed scarcely passed the pre- 
liminary stage of the struggle for existence. Its district, about half 
a mile square, with 4,000 inhabitants, is a slice of Christ Church 
parish, Camberwell, lying between the Old Kent Road and the 
Surrey Canal. Here the history of many quarters of South London 
repeats itself, and what was once a pleasant suburb has degenerated 
into a series of slums, abandoned by the divorce between respect- 
ability and poverty to hawkers, costermongers, fish-curers, and other 
hangers-on to the skirts of civilised society. Service held in a railway 
arch, pending the construction of a permanent church or chapel, 
attracts a congregation even amidst this miscellaneous population, 
and we read that the accommodation, such as it is, sometimes proves 
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insufficient, and that at the Harvest Festival of September 30, 1889, 
over 2 hundred had to be turned away for want of space. A site 
has been obtained for the necessary buildings, and a fund is being 
raised for their construction. 

A working-men’s institute for evening recreation has been so 
successful in interesting the members that they devoted their leisure 
to themselves fitting up and improving the premises hired for their 
meetings, painting, papering, and throwing two rooms into one, to 
make a large reading-room. Some of them also co-operate in the 
work of the Mission, and one of its most steady assistants is a lighter- 
man, whose ministrations among his fellows are at least free from all 
taint of aristocratic condescension. 

The Sunday-school, held in the Canterbury Road Board School, 
has recently required increased accommodation for its growing num- 
bers. It has 629 children on its books, and the attendance, which 
averages 75 per cent., would be larger and more regular were it not 
that want of proper clothing, boots and shoes, &c., keeps many of 
the scholars at home. Their spirit of self-reliance is early developed. 
Witness a little maiden of five, who, being met by a policeman 
trudging across Greenwich Park on her return from a festive gathering 
there, rejected the escort of the guardian of public safety, declaring 
that she “ preferred to walk alone.” Physical prowess goes a long 
way towards winning the confidence of the boys, from one of 
whom, during a holiday outing, the fleetness of foot displayed by the 
missioner (an old “ blue” athlete) elicited the tribute of admiration 


addressed to his wife: “ That bloke of yours cam run!” The excla- 
mation, despite its irreverent form, was made in a perfectly respectful 
spirit. 


During five months, from November 1888 to March 1889, free 
dinners of soup and bread were given twice a week at the Mission- 
house to about 250 children, served in batches of eighty or ninety at 
a time, at a cost of about #¢. per head. ‘The standing expenses of 
this Mission are £460 per annum, exclusive of charities, which are 
provided for by special subscriptions. 

We have thus, in the entire sum of various kinds of work done 
by Oxford and Cambridge in East and South London, a very large 
contribution to the charitabie organisation of the metropolis. Nor 
can its advantages be measured by the benefits conferred on the 
recipients of beneficence alone. It reacts on those who bestow it, 
not merely in the moral and religious sense, but in practical form as 
a training for the avocations of after life. To a large proportion of 
the graduates of the sister Universities thus brought into personal 
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contact with the poor, will fall the duties of rural administration 
necessitating that bond of sympathy with their lowlier neighbours 
which only intimate comprehension of their feelings can give. In 
the formation of the links binding class to class we have here a 
system of incalculable value to the State itself. 

To others again, who have to make their way in a professional 
career, knowledge of human nature in all its ramifications will be a 
useful addition to their outfit of purely technical science. To all, 
the moral education gained by the practice of occasional self-sacrifices 
by study of the wants of others, by glimpses into the abyss of misery 
surrounding their own prosperous and carefully-guarded lives, will be 
a more valuable factor in the formation of character than any branch 
of their academic training. And it must be remembered that with 
these captains of the rising generation, the flower of her manhood, 
the standard-bearers of her honour, the coming leaders of her 
thought and action, lies the future of England. 


HAMLET E. CLARK. 














TABLE TALK. 


FURTHER CONTRIBUTION TO THE CHAUCER BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


R. ALLAN PARK PATON, the Editor of the “ Hamnet 
Shakespeare,” writes expressing his interest in the subject of 
Chaucer Bibliography, which he describes as “a perplexing but 
fascinating region” for research. He supplies also particulars of a 
black-letter copy in the Greenock Library, of which he is the librarian. 
This, from his description, is obviously one of the editions of 1561, 
a manuscript title declaring that it is “Imprinted at London by 
John [qy. Ihon] Kyngstone for John [qy. Thon] Wight anno 1561.” 
Like many other copies, it lacks all after folio 355. The cause why 
many copies end at this point is obvious. Books of a venerable age 
are especially subject to ill usage at the beginning and end. The 
words on folio 355, “‘ Thus endeth the workes of Geffray Chaucer,” 
and the general appearance of the book, convey to the unobservant 
or inexperienced purchaser the idea that the book ends here. If the 
succeeding pages containing Lydgate’s “Storie of Thebes” are 
mutilated, accordingly, the vendor cuts out the whole, and allows the 
book to end with what appears to be a termination. The genuine 
conclusion of the volume is as follows. First appears in Italic type : 
Here now endeth, as ye maie see, ' 
The destruction of Thebes the Citee. 
Then in Gothic type : 
Imprinted at Lon-/ don, by Ihon Kyngston, for Ihon / Wight, dwellyng in 
Poules / Churchyarde / Anno 1561./ . 

Beneath is a device of a chest, bearing on it a winged female head 

and bust, from which springs some conventional foliage. 


THE 1561 CHAUCER IN THE GREENOCK LIBRARY. 


R. PATON describes at some length certain features in the 
edition before him, and notably the illustrated title-pages to 

the “Canterbury Tales ” and the “ Romaunt of the Rose.” .These 
curious illustrations, showing a series of English kings and nobles, are 
not, however, confined to this edition, but are common to many 
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. others. His remarks upon typographical features in the volume 
have genuine intérest. Besides noting that the number of folio 103 
is repeated on the following folio, and that 151 is-printed 141, he 
points out that the initial letters in the volume are of five different 
sizes, the largest being more than an inch square.. ‘They are also of 
different design, some having the letters light on a dark ground, 

others being all light, and the lines in them very delicate. Some are 
filled with floral ornaments, and some show an angel, a lion; a sphinx, 

a satyr, ora nymph bathing. One of the largest of these, with the 
letter A and the surrounding ornament light*upon a dark ground, 
encloses also the initials I. R., which Mr. Paton assumes to be those 
of the type-founder orengraver. “ This strange initial letter” occurs, 
he says, “ only sixteen times in the volume, and may be seen at folios 
15, 66, 71, 85, 90, r10, 184, 194, 200 (twice), 210, 215, 276, 285, 
329, and 349. One of the large-sized light.grounded and slenderly 
lined initial letters” [/e¢fres grises] “‘on folio 205 is turned upside 
down, as may be seen by referring to the same letter on folio 251.” 
These particulars are very useful for purposes of collation. Mr. 
Paton’s conjecture as to the significance of the initials L R. is 
ingenious. In Mr. Baines Reed’s “ History of the old English Type- 
founders,” 1887 (Elliot Stock), I find, however, no mention of a name 
to which they correspond. 


Manuscript NOTES IN THE GREENOCK LIBRARY CHAUCER. 


fe the Greenock copy is some writing dated December 1, 1800: 

“John Gray told me that his house in St. Thomas Apostle was 
occupied by Chaucer, and bequeathed by him to the parish of All 
Hallows.” This and another note are signed C. L., 1800. Upon 
this Mr. Paton says that while looking at it “one somehow feels 
haunted by the shade of Charles Lamb, who signed the most of his 
letters with the initials C. L. In the year stated (1800) he was 
twenty-five years old, and serving the Philistines in the Accountant’s 
Office of the East India House, and the two lines inserted at the 
beginning of the folio [volume] are ruled with perpendicular lines of 
red ink, three on each page, strongly suggestive of an indigo sale- 
book. He was a lover of the old poets, and what he calls these 
shrivelled folios, and a writer in the Athenéum of 1836 tells us that 
" he had a Chaucer in his library.” It would be very pleasant to find 
that the volume belonged to the most inspired of critics and book- 
lovers. Canon Ainger, or some student of Lamb familiar with Lamb’s 


signature, should inspect the ‘book. 
: SYLVANUS URBAN. 





